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Mullins Advice to Boat Buyers 


Before you buy any boat, built by any ufacturer, oiing at any price, ask the following questions:— 

First—Is your hull guaranteed against puncture, and will you pay for repairing it if it should be punctured? 
Second—lIs your hull guaranteed against leaking, watér-logging, opening seams, and the necessity of 
Third—Is your hull equipped with air-tight compartments, and guaranteed as safe as a life-boat? 
Fourth—Will you absolutely guarantee the speed of your motor boats, and will you take them back and refund the 
purchase price if they do not make the speed guaranteed. 

Fifth—Is your engine guaranteed to be ow | from defects in workmanship and material, mechanically accurate, 
perfect running, and will you, in case of my inability torun my engine, send a man to start it for me. 


Mullins Pressed Steel Boats 


Are Sold Under the Above Absolute Guarantee 


They are built of smooth, pressed steel plates, with air chambers.in each end like a life boat. The smooth, steel hull has 
handsome lines, and glides ‘through the water with the least possible resistance—they are faster, more durable, and safer— 
they don’t crack, leak, dry out or sink—are elegant in design and finish. 

The Mullins Steel Motor Boats have rovolutionized motor boat building, and are superior in ytd Bits pe wooden 
motor boats. They are equipped with Mullins Reversible Engines, so simple in construction, and so depe a boy 
can run them, and the Mullins Improved Underwater Exhaust, which makes them absolutely noiseless. 


Write For Our Free Illustrated Catalogue of Motor Boats—Row Boats—Hunting and Fishing Boats, 
THE W. H. MULLINS CO., 322 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio. 


ALASKA 


oA Trip Worth While 


! 1600 Miles of an ever-changing 
panorama of the world’s grandest 


cncte scenery—a continuous pro- 
gram of pleasure. 


Kone ae From Seattle or Vancouver to 


Skaguay, a thousand-mile trip 

through the quiet waters of the 

“inside passage.” From Skaguay 

to White Horse over the once 

7 dreaded White Pass, in a com- 


ook. fortable railway train, thence 


down the scenic Yukon River to 

Dawson City fn the Klondike— 
“where the gold comes from.” 

<t Write for our beautiful illus- 

py trated booklets about this trip te 

‘Ae “The Land of Nightless Days.” 
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A recently pub- 
lished letter of 
and the 

Moyer-Haywood Trial President Roose- 

| velt has again di- 
rected the attention of the whole Nation 
to the approaching trial of William D. 
Haywood, charged with the assina- 
tion of former Governor Steunenballl of 
Idaho. The trial, the aa of 
which were described at len by Mr. 
Luke Grant, of Chicago, in The Outlook 
for April 6, is set for May 9 at Boisé, 
Idaho. Many labor ‘erganizations of 
the country have interested themselves 
in Haywood’s defense, which is an en- 
tirely proper thing to do if this interest 
is kept within the bounds of law, order, 
and decency. But some of the revolu- 
tionary and demagogic self-appointed 
labor leaders have surpassed all limits of 
public morals in their attempts to preju- 
dice the case. a Socialistic paper 
called The Appeal to Reason, which is 


President Roosevelt 


Price $3 a year 
8 10 cents a copy 


published in Kansas, and which we are 
informed has 4 large circulation, Eugene 
Debs prints a hysterical and outrageous 
attack upon President Roosevelt, called 
out by the recent publication of a 
private communication to Congressman 
Sherman in which the President charac- 
terized Messrs. Moyer, Haywood, and 
Debs along with Mr. Harriman as “ un- 
desirable citizens.” In his attack ee 
uses such language as this: 

He [the President] uttered a lie as black 
and damnable, a calumny as foul and atro- 
cious, as ever issued from a human throat. 
The men he thus traduced and vilified, sit- 
ting in their prison cells for —" dutifully 
served their fellow-workers and having 
spurned the bribes of their masters, tran- 
scend immeasurably the man in the White 
House, who with the cruel malevolence of a 
barbarian has pronounced their doom. . . 
There is not a bloated plutocrat in the land 
who would not hail with joy the election of 
William H. Taft as President; he would be. 
almost as acceptable to’ these vultures as 
Roosevelt himself. Such is Theodore 
Roosevelt, the President, who condemns 
workingmen as murdérers when they are 
objectionable to the trusts that control his 
administration. 
Of course the President has never con- 
demned Moyer and Haywood as mur- 
derers. He has not even used the word. 
But demagogues like Debs, who happily 
do not represent the law-abiding work- 
ingmen of the country, never let facts 
interfere with their endeavor to excite 
envy and class hatred. The genu» 


ine advocate of popular rights, like the 


President, combats government by the 
mob as earnestly as government by the 
plutocrats. 

At first the President 

ignored critics of the 

Debs class, but finally, 
on receiving a letter from Honoré Jaxon, 
of Chicago, Chairman of the “Cook 
County Moyer-Haywood-Pettibone Con- ~ 
ference,” he has made a dignified reply. 
This “ Conference” recently fornmied is 
composed largely of revolutionary Social- 
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ists, but represents comparatively few 
trades unions. On its official stationery 
the words are printed: “ Death cannot, 
will not, and shall not claim our brother.” 
President Roosevelt turned the shafts of 
criticism leveled at himself against his 
critics. ‘Referring to the above phrase, 
he said: “This shows that you and your 
associates are not demanding a fair trial, 
but are announcing in advance that the 
verdict shall only be one way, and that 
you will not tolerate any other verdict. 
Such action is flagrant in its impropriety, 
and I join heartily in condemning it.” 
The President, while declaring that his 
characterization of the accused men 
could not in any sense be interpreted 
as an opinion of their guilt in connection 
with the murder of Steunenberg, did not 
mince words in repeating his private 
opinion of them. ‘ Messrs, Moyer, 
Haywood, and Debs,” he said, “ stand 
as representatives of those men who 
have done as much to discredit the labor 
movement as the worst speculative finan- 
ciers or most unscrupulous employers of 
labor and debauchers of legislatures have 
done to discredit honest capitalists and 
fair-dealing business men. They stand 
as the representatives of those men who 
by their public utterances and mani- 
festoes, by the utterances of the papers 
they control or inspire, and by the words 
and deeds of those associated with or 
subordinated to them, habitually appear 
as guilty of incitement to or apology for 
bloodshed and violence. If that does 
not constitute undesirable citizenship, 
then there can never be any undesirable 
citizens.” This letter of the President 
is writtén at a time when his political 
enemies are doing all they can to turn 
the “labor vote” against him and his 
policies. Its courage and practical ef- 
fectiveness as a reply will be widely rec- 
ognized by all good citizens. 


. 
What Honoré Jaxon Who Hopore 
Represents Jaxon, the man who 
wrote the letter 


‘which drew forth the denunciation of 
the President? Jaxon cannot be con- 
sidered a representative SOF organized 
labor, although at various times in his 
career in the United States he has been 
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connected with labor unions. Jaxon is 
a Canadian with a strong streak of In- 
dian blood in his veins. He acted a 
“secretary of state” to Louis Riel in 
the Northwest Rebellion, escaped from 
a Canadian prison after the rebellion 
was put down, and reached Chicago 
during a strike of carpenters in 1886. 
He sought admission to the union, and 
because of his ability to speak and write 
he soon was in charge of the strike. 
With a map of the city before him, he 
marked off the buildings where non- 
union men were. employed, and is cred- 
ited with being the first man to intro- 
duce “slugging ” tactics on a systematic 
basis into Chicago’s industrial disputes. 
Since then he has worked at various 
occupations, He bas engaged in con- 
tracting and building, he has studied 
law; he has worked as a canvasser and 
solicitor, and three years ago attained 
some notoriety as the first disciple of 


Jacob Beilhart, the founder and leader 
of the Spirit Fruit cult. 


Jaxon is now 
a strong advocate of the doctrine of 
“non-resistance.” His claim to recog- 
nition as a labor representative rests on 
the fact that he is a member of the 
Canvassers’ and Solicitors’ Union, This 
is a local organization not recognized 
by the American Federation of Labor, 
and its membership is composed of 
Jaxon and one other man, also an 


agitator. Between them they pay the 
small per capita tax necessary to 
entile them representation § in 


the Chicago Federation of Labor for 
the privilege of airing their theories 
on the floor and writing resolutions. 
Jaxon courts notoriety, and in getting 
recognition from the President of the 
United States he has reached the height 
of his ambition. 


The Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana 
has been found guilty 
in the Federal Dis- 
trict Court in Chicago of accepting se- 
cret freight rates in violation of the 
Elkins Inter-State Commerce Law,“The 
indictment, which contained hunt 
(each of which represented a single ship- 
ment of oil), charged that the Standard 


The Standard Oil 
Company and 
Secret Rates 


: 
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had accepted.a rate of six cents a‘hundred 
-pounds on oil shipped from Whiting, 
Indiana, to East St. Louis, Illinois, when 
the published tariffs fixed the legal rate 
at eighteen cents, and a rate of seven 
and a half cents a hundred pounds 
on oil shipped from Chapell, Illinois, to 
St. Louis, the legal rate being nineteen 
and a half cents. In defense the Com- 
pany contended that the rates were not 
solicited or accepted. knowingly or with 
an intent to violate the law; that the 
Chicago and Alton Railroad is not now 
nor ever has been engaged in inter-State 
commerce ; that the tariffs on which the 
Government based much of its case had 
not been posted in accordance with the 
governing statute ; and that rates equiva- 
lent to the concessions alleged to have 
been accepted were available over the 
Burlington and the Chicago and Eastern 
Illinois Railways. It is said that during 
the six weeks’ duration of the trial more 
than three tons of documentary evidence 
were submitted to the jury. 
shipping orders, receipts, pages from 
account books, and transcripts of records 
to the number of more than fifteen thou- 
sand were put in evidence. After only 
two hours’ deliberation the jury returned 
a verdict of guilty on 1,462 counts, the 
other counts in the indictment having 
been stricken out by the presiding judge 
in his charge to the jury. _ A motion for 
a new trial was entered by the defense, 
and it is almost certain that the case will 
be carried on appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court. The penalty for 
the offenses of which the Standard is 
convicted would be fines amounting to 
$1,462,000, if the minimum penalty of 
$1,000 prescribed by the Elkins Law 
were imposed. The maximum penalty of 
$20,000 for each offense, which it is, of 
course, inconceivable that the judge 
would inflict, would make an aggregate 
finé of nearly thirty million dollars. 
The conviction of the Standard in such 
full measure is an ample justification of 
the statement made by Mr. Garfield, Com- 
missioner of Corporations (now Setretary 
of the Interior), in submitting last May his 
report on the transportation of petroleum, 
that “the Standard Oil Company has 
habitually received from the railroads, 
and is now receiving, secret rates and 


Way bills, ° 
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other unjust and illegal discrimina- 
tions. . . . Many of these discrimina- 
tions were clearly in violation . of the 
inter-State commerce law.” It will be 
remembered that the truth of this state- 
ment was strenuously and_half-con- 
temptuously denied by the officials of the 
Company. Mr. Rogers and Mr. Arch- 
bold, two vice-presidents of the Stand- 
ard, in commenting on Mr. Garfield’s 
report, declared: ‘We say flatly that 
any assertion that the Standard Oil 
Company has been or is now knowingly 
engaged in practices which are unlawful 
is alike untruthful and unjust. .. . There 
have been no secret rates nor unlawful 
discrimination in the interest of the 
Standard Oil Company.” 


& 


The first annual 
meeting of the 
American Society 
of International Law closely and appro- 
priately followed the first annual Peace 
and Arbitration Congress. ‘The meeting 
was held at Washington, and was really 
a continuation of the sessions of the 
Peace Congress. The subjects for dis- 
cussion included the development of 
international law; the second Hague 
Conference ; rights of foreigners in the 
United States in case of conflict between 
Federal treaties and State laws; immunity 
from capture during war of non-offend- 
ing private property upon the high seas ; 


The American Society 
of International Law 


contraband of war; the transference of 


prize cases from municipal courts to an 
international court; and the forcible col- 
lection of contract debts. In the discus- 
sions the Secretary of State andtwo ex- 
Secretaries of State participated. Mr. 
Olney was characteristically caustic in 
his interpretation of the Government’s 
policy regarding Santo Domingan debts 


“and the acquirement of the Panama 


Canal Zone without compensation to 
Colombia. In this connection he paid 
his vigorous respects to the corollaries 
now derived from the Monroe Doctrine ; 
for instance, if a South American State 
does not behave itself well (good behavior 
according toour own standards, of course) 
it may be coerced by the United States 
into doing the right thing; if, necessary, 
may have its revenues sequestered and 
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collected by the United States. Mr. 
Olney declared that that Doctrine cannot 
be invoked in support of such pretensions ; 
_the United States must not make itself 
“an international American boss.” He 
did not add, however, that when he was 
- Secretary of State under the Cleveland 
administration precisely this charge was 
brought against his commitment of the 
Government to what seemed even to 
many Americans a _ startlingly high- 
_ handed policy regarding Venezuela. Mr. 
Olney might have followed hisdestructive 
criticisms by detailed suggestion as to 
what should have been’ done with regard 


duce the same result by methods in his 
estimation less objectionable than thos 

pursued. In discussing the Drago Doc- 
trine regarding the forcible collection of 
debt, ex-Secretary of State Foster properly 
declared the doctrine‘to have been orig- 
inated by Alexander Hamilton more than 
a century ago. Mr. Straus, Secretary of 
Commerce, declared/as did Mr. Bryan at 
the Peace Congress, that any neutral 
nation supplying a warring nation with 
money should be adjudged guilty of a 
hostile act. Another of Mr. Bryan’s pro- 
posals at the Congress was echoed by 
Professor Woolsey, that a “cooling” time 
of thirty or sixty days should intervene 
between the proclamation of war and the 
actual hostilities. Such an arrangement, 


to Panama and Santo Domingo to ni 


as many think, might have obviated both | 


the South African and Russo-Japanese 
wars. Admiral Stockton, Professor Hyde, 
Mr. Everett P. Wheeler, and Dr. Samuel 
J. Barrows discussed the subject of pro- 
tecting private property at sea, an issue 
perhaps more realizable in favorable 
action at The Hague than any other. 


But, as at the Peace Congress, 


Mr. Root so at the International Law 


on Japan 


address was that of the President of the 
Society, the Hon. Elihu Root, Secretary 
of State. The determination of ques- 
tions of National policy, he justly de- 
clared, has now shifted from a few rulers 
in each country to the people, yet the edu- 
cation of public opinion has really only 
just begun. The Society, he felt, should 
give to our countrymen a clearer view 


meeting, the most noteworthy 
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of their international rights and respon- 
sibilities. To illustrate this kind of 
service, Mr. Root then attempted to 


_clear away a popular misapprehension 


concerning a particular problem—the 
Japanese school dispute. The treaty of 
1894 between the United States and 
Japan provides for equality of treatment 
“in whatever relates to rights of resi- 
dence and travel.” Under the Califor- 
nia laws, however, the San Francisco 
School Board excluded Japanese children 
from the primary public schools. The 
Japanese Government “made represen- 
tations ’’—that is, protested—but, fortu- 
nately, ‘never for a moment was there 
the slightest departure from perfect good 
temper, mutual confidence, and kindly 
consideration between the two Govern- 
ments.” Three questions were raised: 
(1) Is the right to attend the primary 
schools a right of residence? (2) If so, 
is the exclusion of Japanese children a 
deprivation of that right? (3) Has the 
American Government the Constitution- 
al power to make a treaty agreement 
with a foreign nation which should be 
superior to a State law? Popular mis- 
apprehension arose from the supposition 
that in its assertion of the validity of the 
treaty the American Government was 
asserting its right to compel California 
to admit Japanese children to its schools. 
The treaty did not assert the American 
Government’s authority to compel any 
State to maintain public schools, or to 
extend the privileges of its public schools 
to children of any alien residents. But 
the treaty did assert, declared Mr. Root, 
the right of the United States, by treaty, 
to assure to the citizens of a foreign 
nation residing in American territory 
equality of treatment with the citizens 
of other foreign nations. Hence, as 
regards education, the effect of such a 
treaty is not positive and compulsory, 
but negative and prohibitory. There 
was and is no question of States’ rights 
involved, says Mr. Root. The Consti- 


‘tution vests the treaty-making power 


exclusively in the National Government. 
While there are certain implied limita- 
tions arising from other provisions of 
the Constitution, those limitations do not 
touch the making of treaty provisions 
relating to the treatment of aliens within 


t 
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our territory. Mr. Root quotes cecisions 
of the United States courts confirmatory 
of this power of treaty-making. “It has 
been settled for more than a century that 
the fact that a treaty provision would inter- 
fere with or annul the laws of a State as 
to the*aliens concerning whom the treaty 
is made is no impeachment of the treaty’s 
authority.” Moreover, 

Since th, rights . . . to be accorded to for- 

eigners in our country . . . are a proper sub- 
ject for treaty provision .. . and since such 
rights ... may be given by treaty in con- 
travention of the laws of any State, it follows 
of necessity that the treaty-making power 
alone has authority to determine what those 
rights . . . shall be. 
Hence, concludes Mr. Root, there was 
no real question of power and no ques- 
tion of State rights arising under the 
Japanese treaty. But there was one 
serious question underlying the whole 
subject: What was to be the effect upon 
a proud, sensitive, highly civilized peo- 
ple of the imputations of. inferiority and 
abuse received here? 

People now, not governments, make friend- 
ship or dislike, sympathy or discord, peace 
or war... an . people who permit 
themselves to treat the people of other coun- 


tries with discourtesy and insult are surely 
sowing the wind to reap the whirlwind. 


A strike of street lamplight- 
ers, amusing in some of its 
aspects but really serious and 
significant when properly considered, 
was declared in New York City last 
week, and is still in progress at this 
writing. The Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany has a monopoly in lighting both 
the streets and the buildings of the city, 
as it controls all the gas plants and all 
the public electric light service. The 
citizens therefore depend on this cor- 
poration to make the city streets safe to 
the passer-by in the darkness of the night. 
The main avenues and public squares 
are lighted by electric lamps, which, of 
course, are illuminated at nightfall and 
extinguished’ at daybreak from central 
stations. But'whole districts and many 
miles of streets are lighted solely by gas 
lamps. Many of these lamps have spe- 
cial incandescent burners, to light which 
requires a certain amount of technical 
knowledge and skill. Several hundred 


A Curious 
Strike 
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men are employed to ignite and extin- 
guish these lights, each man being re- 
sponsible for from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty: lamps. They have 
recently been organized into a labor 
union. On behalf of the union, it is said 
the men are paid only about a dollar a 
day for ‘their work, which consists, not 
only in lighting at night and putting out 
in the morning, but in keeping each lamp 
in good condition. The lamplighter has 
to provide the oil for his torch, to buy 
his own matches, to supply his rags for 
cleaning globes, to put new chimneys in 
when there are breaks, and to keep the 
mechanical apparatus of the lamp in 
good condition. He has to be up very 
early in the morning, and make his 
rounds in all weathers; and it is quite 
apparent to the writer of this paragraph— 
who, during the strike, with the aid of a 
kitchen chair from his own house, a wax 
taper, and a private night watchman, 
laboriously lighted seven lamps on his 
own city block, in order to make it safe 
and passable for his family and his 
neighbors—that the job is not an easy 
one. Whatever the rights may be in the 
controversy between the lamplighters 


and the Gas Company, the company . 


cannot evade the fact that it is responsi- 
ble, by its contract with the city and its 
duty ‘to the citizens, for keeping the 
streets Mighted. Efficient management 
would have foreseen the strike and would 
have provided men to light the lamps. 
The company has made no public state- 
ment of any kind,.so far as we know, in 
its own defense or in excuse of its dere- 
liction of duty. Thousands of citizens 
found themselves suddenly suffering 
from the danger and inconvenience of 
unlighted streets. Police Commissioner 
Bingham telephoned instructions to every 
precinct police captain to exercise spe- 
cial vigilance in patrolling and protecting 
the darkened streets, and to have the 
police officers light as many of the lamps 
as possible. But in numerous instances 
the officers did not understand and could 
not manipulate the mechanism of the 
lamps. Hundreds of lamps were, as in 


the instance above referred to, lighted 
by private citizens, and in many cases 
lamps thus lighted burned continuously 
day and night, because the Gas Com- 
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pany either could not or would not pro- 
vide men to attend tothem. ‘The strike 
has been regarded with some amuse- 
ment by the daily newspapers. It has 
even been suggested that a police officer 
should be detailed to compel each di- 
rector of the -as Company to take one 
_ of his kitchen chairs and one of his wax 
capers and light each lamp within a cer- 
tain radius of his own house. It is very 
likely that the Lamplighters’ Union is 
arrogant and irritating in demanding 
what it believes to be its just rights, but 
it is equally apparent that the Gas Com- 
pany has proved inefficient in dealing 
with a crisis, throwing the burden on the 
police department—that is to say, upon 
the city government. The episode indi- 
cates very clearly the need of some in- 
timate and authoritative relation between 
the municipality and those corporations 
which have so important a‘monopoly as 
that of lighting city streets. 


Miss Anna T. Jeanes, of 
Philadelphia, has estab- 
lished “The Fund for 
Rudimentary Schools for Southern Ne- 
groes,” by a gift of one million dollars. 
She has intrusted the administration of 
the fund to Dr. Hollis Burke Frissell, 
Principal of Hampton Institute, and Dr. 
Booker T. Washington, Principal of Tus- 
kegee Institute. According to the state- 
ment transferring the sum to the trustees 
and their successors, Miss Jeanes intends 
this bequest to benefit rural schools. The 
South is essentially a rural section; and 


Nourishment at 
the Root 


the great majority of Southern negroes” 


dwell in rural communities. Moreover, 
' of these all but a very small number 
never have the chance for any but ele- 
mentary instruction. No one who has 
ever visited a little district school for 
negroes can fail to understand the need 
for such a gift as this. It is in small 
school-houses, with their irregular attend- 
ance and their ill-paid and often incom- 
petent teachers, that the negro race must 
receive its first and most important les- 
sons, not only in the three R’s, but in 
morality, thrift, and good order. To 
those who complain that the education 
of the negro masses has failed, the same 
answer as that which was given to the 
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criticism that Christianity was a failure 
is applicable—it has never been tried. 
The burden which the Southern white 
people have laid upon themselves to 
educate black children as well as white 
children they have bravely borne; but 
it is not one which they ought to bear 
alone. The causes which have at the 
same time brought to them a dependent 
race and visited them with poverty were 
National. Such a gift as the Jeanes 
bequest is therefore altogether appro- 
priate. Of the trustees this bequest will 
require the utmost tact and delicacy. 
Happily, the two men selected are exactly 
fitted for this benevolent work. Dr. 
Frissell is not only the foremost leader 


in the newest development of education 


in this country, but is that rare kind of 
man—a practical idealist. Although a 
Northerner in origin, he has the con- 
fidence of the best Virginians, and his 
influence is extended far beyond the 
limits ‘of the State and of Hampton’s 
constituency. Dr. Washington every one 
knows as the leader of his race, not only 
by virtue of his insight and his energy, 
but also by virtue of his unfailing sanity 
and judgment. Under the administration 
of these two men—one from each race— 
this fund can do much to vitalize the 
little district colored schools. The right 
kitid of education for the lowliest negroes 
is essential to the improvement of the 
relations between the races in this land. 


While the New 
York Legisla- 
ture has been 
dawdling over measures demanded by 
public opinion throughout the State, it has 
found time to pass a bill demanded only 
by a class—the women teachers in the 
public schools of New York City. The - 
bill orders that the “ schedules of salaries 
shall provide that, where men and 
women are both employed under any 
particular schedule, there shall be no 
discrimination in salary on account of 
the sex of the incumbent of the posi- 
tion.” This bill is passed, not in the 
interest of the schools or of the chil- 
dren, but in the interest of the women 
teachers. As The Outlook has pointed 


Shall We Discourage 
Manliness in the Schools 


out, women cannot, as teachers, perform 


> 
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juSt the same service as men, At 
certain ages particularly, boys need the 
guidance, direction, and example of men, 
It is only from men that they will learn 
manliness; and for their exemplars in 
manliness they should not be forced to 
seek outside their schools. Even as 
conditions are now, under which men 
dre paid higher salaries than women, 
the supply of women teachers is much 
larger than of male teachers. If this 
bill becomes law, it will be more diffi- 


cult than ‘ever to avoid the necessity 


of kéeping boys throughout their entire 
school life under the control of women 
exclusively. The Board of Education 
should be left free to pay such salaries 
as will secure in right proportion the 
masculine element in the teaching force. 
The Outlook believes and has urged 
that better payment than the teachers 
receive at present is their right, but it 
should not be secured in this way. We 
hope this bill will receive the veto of the 
Mayor of New York City, and, if it 
comes to him, of the Governor of the 
State. 

How great is theneed 
for control, not only 
of the operation, but 
also ef the financial transactions of pub- 
lic service utilities is somewhat startlingly 
illustrated by a letter, addressed to Gov- 
ernor Hughes, from Mr. R. R. Bowker, 
formerly the responsible executive official 
of the Edison Company of New York, 
He reveals in the frankest fashion the 
method by which the Edison Company 
was captured by another company, its 
capital inflated from fifteen to ninety 
million dollars, and the resultant organi- 
zation brought under the control of the 
great gas monopoly known as the Con- 
solidated Gas Company. He tells of 
one or two incidents in which politicians 
of a certain type figured as traders of 
political influence for money from the 


A Tale of Modern 


Buccaneering 


‘Company’s treasury. He then gives an 


account of the transformation of the 
Company, which in brief is as follows: 
Instead of buying up competing com- 
panies, he succeeded in establishing a 
policy of applying the earnjngs above asix 
per cent. dividend nani to reducing 
rates and “ partly 4o offsetting prelimi- 
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nary expenses of the Company, and 
squeezing what little water there was 
out of the stock.” Already there was 
the prospect of a condition under which 
the Company could reduce the rate to 
one-half of what it formerly had been and 
yet could pay a ten per cent. dividend. 
In the meantime, by semi-political move- 
ments, Mr. Anthony N. Brady, with ex- 
Mayor Grant and a well-known trust 
company, had“organized a company, 
bought the franchises of a petty lighting 
organization, and made a deal “ with the 
late W. C. Whitney, then in control of 
the Metropolitan Street Railway Com- 
pany, for the supply of its ‘surplus 
electricity,’” though the Metropolitan 
Company had need for all its electricity. 
Thereupon the hint came from a director 
common to both the Metropolitan and 
Edison Companies that the sale of the 
Edison Company would be wise. De- 
terred from opposition by the fear of the 
political power of Mr. Whitney and 
others, the directors acceded. Mr. Bow- 
ker had to choose between opposing the 
deal and getting the best possible price 
for the stockholders. He himself sacri- 
ficed the opportunity to dispose of his 
own stock at a high price. The Com- 
pany was greatly overcapitalized by an 
excessive issue of bonds, which were 
marketed, if not illegally, at least by a 
palpable evasion of the law. The order 
reducing the rates was rescinded. In 
the midst of these transactions there was 
a “ Wall Street whirl,” and a financial 
battle between the various interests con- 
tending for the lighting monopoly and 
its vast .profits. Finally peace was 
made by consolidation; the Brady-Whit- 
ney interests were absorbed and were 
represented on the gas board. The final 
result has been that the Consolidated 
Gas Company is now entire master of 
the gas and electric lighting of New 
York City, both puklic and private. Mr. 
Bowker says that since the consolidation 
he believes that the management has 
dealt fairly with the public. “ But the 
facts remain,” he adds, “ that it was, and 
is still, possible to juggle with great 
properties in the most unscrupulous 
manner, and that the consumer is fe- 
quired to pay a price that will produce 
earnings on three times the capitaliza- 
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tion needed by -the industry.” Mr. 
Bowker sent this open letter to the Gov- 
' ernor to express his approval of the 
Public Service Commissions Bill now 
pending before the Legislature. Accord- 
ing to this bill, most of our readers will 
remember, the public utilities of the State 
will be put under the control of two 
administrative commissions, one for the 
city of New York, the other for the rest 
of the State. Against this measure are 
united the hack politicians, the Hearst 
radicals,and many so-called conservative 
business interests. But the people of 
the State as a whole, who have no political 
axes to grind; no pet doctrines to defend, 
and no big financial projects to steer, 
are, as Mr. Bowker says, in no mood to 
have patience with those who are at- 
tempting to obstruct Governor Hughes’s 
‘policy or mangle his measures. 


While the Peace Con- 


The 
British Colonial Was bringing to- 
Conference gether representatives 


of all the great nations 
in New York City two weeks ago, a 
Conference of the British Colonial Pre- 
miers with a number of the members 
of their various Cabinets was convened 
at Whitehall in London, and the world- 
wide extent of the British Empire was 
strikingly presented to the eye. This is 
the fourth of these Conferences, which 
were inaugurated on the occasion of the 
first jubilee of Queen Victoria, repeated 
at the Diamond Jubilee in 1897, and 
again at the coronation of King Edward, 
five years ago. In his introductory 
speech Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
the English Premier, declared that it 
was not a Conference between Pre- 
miers and the Colonial Secretary, but 
between the Premiers and the members 
of the Imperial Government. The Con- 
ference has no power to make bind- 
ing decisions; that lies with the coun- 
try, as voiced in Parliament; but there 
are matters of great moment which 
can be arranged, and, above all, there 
can be free expression of opinion of 
all the interests of the Empire. The 
venerable Guildhall has rarely witnessed 
a more interesting spectacle or a more 
significant one than that which took 
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place when the Colonial Premiers Were 
presented with the freedom of the 
city and afterwards entertained at a 
luncheon by the Lord Mayor. The 
Premiers drove in procession through 
the city, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, represent- 
ing the Dominion of Canada, riding 
with General Louis Botha, representing 
the Transvaal. Dr. Jameson represented 
Cape Colony; Mr. Frederick R. Moor, 
Natal ; Sir Robert Bond, Newfoundland ; 
Mr; Alfred Deakin, Australia; and Sir 
Joseph Ward, New Zealand. In 1897 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier was the central fig- 
ure, not only because of his charming 
personality, but because he was the first 
French-Canadian Premier of Canada. 
In 1902 the central figure was -Mr. 
Richard Seddon, of New Zealand, some- 
times called the John Burns of New 
Zealand, a leader in the radical legis- 
lation of that colony, who had gone, 
a poor boy, from a glass factory in 
Lancashire as an emigrant. At this 
Conference South Africa is at the fore- 
front in popular interest, and General 
Botha, who made such a stubborn and 
gallant fight against the British in South 
Africa, is the foremost man in popular 
attention. The sturdy Dutch fighter 
and Lord Roberts, the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief, whose military skill had 
been taxed to the utmost by General 
Botha’s commanding abilities as a strat- 
egist, sat side by. side, on the friendliest 
possible terms—a visible sign of the cor- 
dial and equable relations between Great 
Britain and South Africa. Two resolu- 
tions, presented by Australians, have been 
considered at length; the first inviting 
the Colonial Secretary te form a plan for 
acquiring a more intimate knowledge of 
the colonies, and the second urging that 
the colonies be represented on the Impe- 
rial Council of Defense for advice in re- 
gard to local questions on which expert 
assistance may be desirable. At a great 
dinner, attended by more than sixteen hun- 
dred people, a demonstration was made 
in favor of preferential treatment for the 
colonies ; and Sir Wilfrid Laurier, in the 
course of an address, declared that 
Canada was on better terms with the 
United States than ever before, but that, 
in time of distress, she would stand by 
the mother country. 
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Imperial In spite of hospitalities so 
Organization numerous and so exhaust- 


ing that several Premiers 
were compelled temporarily to seek re- 
tirement, the Conference has organized 
the movement of which it is an expres- 
sion, so as to consolidate and perpetuate 
it. The general trend of the organiza- 
tion is perhaps indicated by the change 
of title from the Colonial to the Im- 
perial Conference. The meeting of 
the Prime Ministers of the Colonies 
with the Prime Minister of the Home 
Government is to be held every four 
years; it is to be presided over by 
the British Prime Minister, who is to be 
ex-officio President of the Conference ; 
the Premiers of self-governing colonies 
and the British Colonial Secretary are 
to be ex-officio members; and_ other 
members are to be appointed by the 
respective Governments. Each Gov- 
ernment is to have one vote, and every 
discussion is to be conducted by not 
more than two representatives of each 
Government. In order to keep the vari- 
ous Governments well informed of one 
another’s movements during the inter- 
vals of the Conferences, a permanent 
secretarial staff is to be established 
under the direction of the Colonial Sec- 
retary, the duty of which shall be to 
obtain information for the use of the 
Conference, conduct its correspondence, 
and attend to the carrying out of its 
resolutions. Subsidiary conferences are 
to be held between the representatives 
of the different Governments when mat- 
ters of importance cannot be postponed 
until the next general Conference. This 
is a long step toward binding the colonies 
in closer relations with the Home Gov- 
ernment, and bringing into co-operation 
the different parts of the British Empire. 


The outside world 
is not yet as con- 
scious as it should 
be of the profound change which has 
taken place in Persia. It is not that a 
new Shah is ruling, for the most im- 
portant changes took place before the 
death of his predecessor and had 
already resulted in the calling of an 
anjuman, or Parliament, representative 


The New Movement 
in Persia 


province. 
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of the people. The signiticant fact is that 
the new Parliament is vigorously at work. 
It has indefinitely postponed the pro- 
posed loan from England guaranteed by 
Russia—-a proposition regarded as the 
first fruit of the new understanding be- 
tween those two Powers—and has sub- 
stituted the establishment of its own 
native bank, which will issue an internal 
loan. The present Shah has been fairly 
well educated in the ideas of representa- 
tive government. While heir apparent he 
resided in Tabriz, the second city of 
Persia, where the people forced him to 
grant a local anjuman or provincial coun- 
cil. Even before the death of his father 
he was forced to sign the new national 
Constitution and to guarantee the rights 
of a national Parliament. It is not sur- 
prising, then, to learn that the influence 
of the Tabriz council and of the national 
anjuman has now caused a local council 
to be formed in almost every Persian 
Thus a new patriotism has 
taken the place of the old cynicism. 
While criticism of existing customs is 
sharper than ever, the motive is different. 
This is seen in the establishment of new 
schools, and the strengthening of the 
existing mosque schools (in which the 
rudiments of reading and writing are 
taught), and the increase of Mohammedan 
pupils in the missionary schools. It is 
especially seen in the sudden increase in 
the number and quality of newspapers ; 
free publication of papers and books 
being, for the first time, allowed. It is 
interesting gto note the confidence of 
the leaders of the new movement in the 
authority to govern given to them by the 
law of Mohammedanism itself. It com- 
prises civil and criminal law as well as re- 
ligious, and these leaders include many 
ofthe clergy. This seems at first surpris- 
ing, for the fiercest extreme of fanaticism 
is found in that class ; but, contrary to the 
general supposition, so is the extreme of 
liberalism. The Mohammedan clergy 
in Persia do not constitute an organized 
body; they are a large body of men of 
every shade and opinion, coming directly 
from the people and never out of touch 
with them. Thus the liberal clergy 
become the natural leaders of any popu- 
lar movement. In this Persian demo- 
cratization of old governmental forms, as 
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also in certain movements in India, we 
detect the influence of the example of 
Japan. If the Japanese now lead the 
Far East, so the Persians may in time 
lead the Near Fast. 


| 
King Leopold, of whom it 
has been said that he has 
the best manners and the 


A Crisis in 
Belgium 


been under a heavy fire from a large 
part of the civilized world for months 
past, and has probably been very indif- 
ferent to it. ‘The things he has-done or 
permitted to be done in the Congo, with 
his general attitude in face of an out- 
raged world, seem to indicate that he 
would have flourished in Italy in the 
days of the Renaissance, when the strong 
man often succeeded by virtue of a 
powerful intellect; a resolute will, and 
an entire absence of moral scruples. 
But the King of the Belgians is now 


getting a kind of. criticism which 


bring him to terms; it has brought him 
home from his vacation on the Mediter- 
ranean to face a growing discontent in 
Belgium and an acute Cabinet crisis. 


The Smet de Nayer Ministry, which, 


went into power in August, 1899, has 
been compelled to resign. It was de- 
: feated on the question of the law 
fixing the hours of labor in mines, 
which was adopted by a vote of 94 to 
32. The Government party has’ been 
- divided for,some time on questions of 
labor legislation; some of its members 
taking a liberal stand in these matters, 
and others favoring liberal legislation as 
the only way of keeping in touch with 
r the Socialists and the laboring classes. 


But the Governnient would probably not 


| have fallen on this issue alone. It was 
a _ the occasion rather than thegause of its 
defeat. The cause was the failure to 

deal radically with the situation in the 

Congo. M. Smet de Nayer found him- 

self in the position of having to choose 

between two masters, the King and the 

people, with no compromise possible ; 

ind he chose the easiest way out of the 

jilemma. The outrages committed, or 

permitted to be committed, in the Congo 

. by the King of the Belgians have at last 

come to the knowledge of the’ Belgian 
people, and they. are rising in protest 
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worst morals of any European ruler, has: 
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against this modern infamy. The debate 
has become very outspoken. At a gen-: 
eral council of the Workmen’s party 
speeches were made urging the establish- 


ment of a republic, and the King was 


denounced as the chief obstacle to the 
bettering of the condition of the working 
classes. A general strike may be one 
of the weapons used if the King proves 
obdurate; but the possibilities of the 
situation are manifold. 
Bay While American farm- 
ers in the West 
complaining of car - 
shortage, and railway companies are 
studying how to solve the problem of 
transportation in such a way that facili- 
ties may always be equal to an ever- 
growing demand, it is interesting to 
note that Ganada likewise is confronted 
with a similar problem. As regards its 
Northwest probably an even more urgent . 
situation presents itself than that which 
confronts shippers in the United States. 
In many cases the wheat-growers of 
Manitoba and Canada’s new provinces 


find themselves unable to ship one crop 


of wheat before another is harvested. 
As settlers are usually not prepared to 


hold their crops a year before market- 


ing, the lack of railway transportation 
not only works a hardship. upon the 
farmer, but acts directly as a stay upon 
the development of the new lands now 
awaiting settlement. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, in view of such a situation, 
that the Dominion Parliament has dis- 
cussed the need for an early realiza- 
tion of the long-talked-of and long- 


_planned railway to Hudson Bay to pro- 


vide an outlet for the new ‘provinces 
which are settling up so rapidly. The 
contingency now presented has long 
been foreseen. As a matter of fact, as 
Premier Laurier said in his speech upon 
the subject, there has been upon the 
statute-book for the last twenty or twenty- 
five years a subsidy provision proposing 
to give in aid of the construction of such 
a railway 12,000 acres of land per mile. 
This offer, so liberal in its provisions, 
has not, however, tempted any railway 


_company to enter upon the work of con- 


struction. In the natural sequence of 
the settlement of new lands railways fol- 
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low rather than precede populations, and 
it requires extraordinary inducements, 
such as Canada has always shown her- 
self willing to offer, to induce railway 
companies to depart from thisrule. The 
time now is ripe, even from the view of 
railway promoters, for this venture north- 
ward, as there is now a considerable 
population in part of the region to be 
traversed and the tide of migration is 
setting that way. . There are, moreover, 
no special engineering difficulties in the 
way, though the climate is hard upon 
the roadbed and rails. It is true that 
the value of the sea route by way of 
Hudson Bay, open for only a few months 
in the year, is another factor that cannot 
be said to be definitely ascertained. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company for hundreds 
of years brought in its supplies. by that 
route, but the dimensions of this trade 
would bear but an insignificant ratio to 
that for which Canada is now seeking 
an outlet by rail and water. The feasi- 
bility of the sea route via Hudson Bay 
for at least three or four months of the 
year has been settled by recent Govern- 
ment surveys, and the tone of the discus- 
sion in Parliament, and especially of the 
utterances of Premier Laurier, shows that 
unless the railway companies soon de- 
cide to accept the long-offered subsidy, 
theglsovernment may come forward and 
construct the road itself. Canada is no 
longer, as it was formerly regarded,merely 
a narrow .strip of territory along the 
American border. Prospering provinces 
have been organized in the far North- 
west, and Manitoba is no longer seen to 
be the limit of Canadian progress. The 
country north of the Laurenfian Moun- 
tains is now being opened up; excellent 
wheat, barley, and potatoes have been 
grown in the valley of ‘the Yukon, and 
the time is evidently at hand when: the 
neW great transcontinental railway now 
in process of construction should be sup 
plemented, as originally planned, by a 
- railway route to Hudson Bay. 


The running of the first 
train from the Florida 
mainland td Key Largo 
marked the beginning of the operation of 
what may fairly be designated as a novelty 


A Railway that 
Goes to Sea 
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among railways. We have become accus- 
tomed toroads that climb mountains, dive 
under rivers,and span chasms of abysmal 
depth, but it has remained for Mr. Henry 
M. Flagler to construct the first séa- 
going railway -in extending his Florida 
East Coast system. ‘The line runs from 
Miami on the mainland to Key West, a 
distance of approximately one hundred 
and fifty miles, and on account of the 
difficulties of construction it is estimated 
that its cost will be about $15,000,000, 
or upward of $100,000 a mile. Less 
than half the new road will be built on 
natural foundation. Skirting along.the 
curve of the eastern coast of the State 
for twenty-eight miles below Miami, it 
then crosses to Key Largo, the longest 
of the small coral islands’ that are strung 
out in a curved line off the Florida shore, 
terminating with Key West. In its 
course between these two points the road 
touches nearly thirty of these diminutive 
islets. Between’ these specks of land 
rock embankments will be built wherever 
the water is sufficiently shallow to per- 
mit. Across the deeper portions and 
those exposed to storms the line will be 
carried by congrete arch viaducts. These 
viaducts vary from one to two miles in 
length, and in places the traveler on the 
new road will have the unusual sensation 
of voyaging over ocean waves In a luxurt 
ousrailwaycoach. Theconstruction of the 
road presents many unusual engineering 
problems, though none, it is declared, . 
that have not been solved successfully. 
The materials of construction, including 
not only the rails, but also the timbers 
for ties and piling, the concrete and 
rock for filling, and even the drinking- 
water consumed by the laborers who are 
building the road, are transported long 
distances. Although the water along 
the line of the road is in few places 
more than thirty feet in depth, a vast 
quantity of piling is used on account of 
the exposure of the line to violent storms, 
and the concrete piers of the foundation 
will be firmly anchored to the bed rock. 
One of the minor problems to be met 
has been that of feeding and housing the 
laborers. ‘This has been solved by the 
establishment of camps on several of the 
keys, and by the construction of numer- 
ous house-boats or floating dormitories, 
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in which the men live and which are 
moved forward along with the dredges, 
pile-drivers. and other machinery, keep- 
. ing pace with the progress of the road 
to. the southward. In connection with 
the construction of the new road exten- 
sive docks and terminals aré being built 
at Key West. Although this is to be 
the end of the rail line, the real terminus 
of the road is to be Havana, for huge 
car-ferries are to be built to convey tratns 
direct to the Cuban capital. It is ex- 


pected that the road will be completed ° 


within three years, and at the end of that 
time it will be possible to enter a through 
train in New York, Chicago, or other 
Northern cities, and to proceed without 
change direct to Cuba. The economic 
importance of ‘the road, in addition to 
extending the territory which Mr. Flag- 
ler’s operations, have opened heretofore 
to sportsmen and. pleasure-seekers for 
their winter holidays, will be consid- 
erable. By uniting Key West to the 
mainland it will relieve the isolation of 
that island city, and upon the completion 
of the Panama Canal will probably result 
in making it a port of considerable im- 
portance. The line will provide quick 


passenger and express- freight service to 


Cuba. 


The poenis, novels, and 
of André Theu- 
riet, who died last week, belong to the 
mildly romantic order. While this 
Frenchman was notable in these three 
literary fields, he thas been probably 
most widely known as a novelist. He 
was simple and straightforward both in 
conception of life and in grasp of char- 
acter.. His records of. the dourgevisie 
and of provincial existence are thus un- 
commonplace. But they are so in a 
special sense. The subject of illicit love 
seems almost commonplace in French 
literature; one is grateful to that writer 
whose main work is not to elaborate and 
over-emphasize this feature of life. Not 
every Theuriet romance, it is true, is to 
be recommended for general reading, 
but, as a whole, they are distinguished in 
being distasteful to those naturalists who 


would have in.all novels the crass and. 


ugly virility of a Zola. Ten years ago 
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Theuriet defeated Zola at an Academy 
election. ‘To Theuriet life was no sea of 
corruption with but one or two strong 
swimmers able to withstand the mael- 
strom. While his emotionalism, it must 
be owned, is-rarely intense, it is patently 
sincere. His note, never. shrill: seldom 
thrilling, rings true, for it suggests the 
autobiographic. Theuriet wrote many 
novels, but his characteristic aspects are 
perhaps best revealed in ‘‘ Le Mariage de 
Gérard,” “Sous Bois,” “ L’Abbé Daniel,” 
“Raymonde.” In developing the plots 
and characters of these romances, such 
contemporaries as MM. Coppée, Bourget, 
Anatole France, all happily still living, 
would have been at once more reatistic: 
and more minutely psychological. But 
in matter they would very likely have 
been less wholesome and-in manner 
less gentle, graceful, harmonious, light 
in touch, unaffected, yet sensitive to the 
‘mood of words.” These qualities, too. 
are all evident in what to some con- 
stitutes Theuriet’s. chief claim to fzme, 
his exquisite descriptions of nature, faith- 
ful, not flamboyant. 


It is proposed to- mark 

the four hundredth year 
since Calvin’s birth in 
1509 by erecting at Geneva a memorial 
of the Reformation. It is an interna- 
tional undertaking to commemorate the 
wide influence of the Reformation as 
seen in a broad historical view. Not 
only the great Genevan, but the great 
men of other lands who have carried on 
his liberating and uplifting work, will . 
have place in the proposed memorial. 
A strong committee in Geneva, repre- 
senting all varieties of opinion, has 
already raised a subscription averaging 
a franc from every Protestant in the city. 
Co operative efforts are being made in- 
France, Germany, Great Britain, and’ 
Holland. America will do her share. 


Calvin's Quadri- 


Centennial 


‘ This was evinced by a meeting recently 


at Union Theological Seminary. Har- 
vard, Yale, Columbia, Dartmouth, Johns 
Hopkins, Princeton, were represented 
there, and stirring addresses in advocacy 
of the enterprise were made both by 
Calvinists and anti-Calvinists, as those 
terms are popularly understood. Presi- 
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dent Patton emphasized Calvin’s “ Insti- 
tutes of Theclogy.” President Eliot laid 
stress on the fact that democracy and 
liberty were “ by-products” of Calvin- 
ism. Mr. Edwin D. Mead, another well 
known and honored Unitarian, honored 
Calvin’s insistence on the sovereignty of 
God. “The modérn world,” said he, 
‘“damns weakness, Calvin damned sin, 
and sin is the best thing to be damned.” 
A committee of seven was appointed to 
secure generous co-operation with the 
Genevan Monument. Association, which 
hopes to raise not less than $200,000. 
The fact that the Pan-Presbyterian All- 
ance is to meet in New Yorkin 1909 
gives assurance that the great anniver- 
sary will- be adequately commemorated 
in this country, with an accentuation of 
that emphasis which Calvin laid so 
strongly on social righteousness. 


-, Flower gardens are a 
Flower-Beds and de h 
the Chicago Tele- 


phone Company has tried for increasing 
theefficiency of its operators. In such 
exchanges as had a plot of ground the 
young women were offered individual 
patches of ground for flower-beds, and 
rivalry helped to make the experiment 
a success. One planted mignonette 
and’ vied with another who chose ver- 
bena seeds; a third kept a clump 
of sweet-peas as weedless as her neigh- 
bots who had geraniums. The com- 
pany furnished the Seeds and the ground 
all spaded and ready for planting. A real 
garden was new to many of the girls. At 
first they made many mistakes, pulling 
up plants and carefully leaving sturdy 
weeds instead. They got down on their 
-knees and dug in the dirt until they 
grew to be quite proficient gardeners, 
enjoying it all meanwhile more than had 
been expected, Some of the operators, 
of a thrifty bent, grew lettuce, radishes, 
and strawberries. Their crops more than 
once were proudly picked by their own- 
ers to be served with the noon luncheon 
which the company furnishes free to its 
operators at all the exchanges. Roof 
gardens are said to be a possibility of 
the future at exchanges where no ground 
is available. In the downtown district 
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13 
of Chicago it is obviously impossible ta 
use any ground for growing flowers, 
although at the downtown as well as out- 
lying exchanges window-boxes of flowers 
are numerousandare solicitously watched 
by young womenemployees. They have 
had help for all the heavy. work, but 
the inherent love of women for flowers 
has now an opportunity to grow and to 
strengthen. Theimproved equipmentand 
the various comforts the. company has 
furnished to make the operators: more 
alert and cheerful have resulted in reduc- 
ing the average time of handling calls to 
This began in furnishing 
rest rooms at exchanges—comfortable 
rooms full of easy chairs and couches 
for the rest periods of operators. 
Later bookshelves were furnished, and 
books from the Chicago Public Library. 
It was found that the young women were 
in better condition to work because of 
these provisions for their hours of lel- 
sure. Then came the lunches, pictures 
for the rest room walls, and lastly 
the flower gardens. The expenditure of 
money in this direction is an _interest- 
ing recognition of the tangible value 
to the public of a telephone operator’s 
contentment. 


The Famestown Cele- 
bration 


President Roosevelt opened the James- 
town Tercentennial Exposition on Friday 
of last week amid the roar of guns, the 
music of bands, and tumultuous cheers 
from a vast gathering of people. Off 
shore could be seen the fleets of Ger- 
many, England, France, Austria, and the 
United States; and the President in his 
voyage across Hampton Roads moved in 
a cloud. of smoke and amid the thunder 
of salutes. The Presidential party was 
met at the Government pier by Mr. 
Harry St. George Tucker, President of 
the Exposition; accompanied by the Di- 
rectors, and the President’s carriage was 
followed by the carriages of the repre- 
sentatives of Congress and diplomatic 
corps in their most brilliant uniforms and 
robes. At the opening exercises the 
pressure of the crowd became so great 
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as to menace the lives of women and 
immediately in front of the 
speakers’ stand, and the President, with 
his usual tact and quickness of action, 
sprang to his feet and appealed to the men 
in front of him to. protect the women in 
good Virginia fashion. At the close of 
the address. through a lane in the crowd, 
the President walked to the Administra- 
tion Building, where luncheon was served. 
It was noted that some of the foreign 


' attachés who were not accustomed to 
_ American lunches did not know how to 


-% 
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nations, 


avail themselves of their opportunities 
and went without food. There was a 
review of troops on the Lee Parade im- 
mediately after the luncheon, after which 
the President took his stand at the door 
of the Administration Building and shook 
hands with about six hundred people. 
In the evening the entire fleet in the 
Roadstead was brilliantly illuminated. 
The grounds and buildings are not yet 


- completely finished, and it will probably 


be several weeks before everything is in 
order, but the general effects are impress- 
ive, and, barring the delays which always 


attend the inauguration of such great 


enterprises, the Jamestown Exposition 
promises to be one of the most success- 
ful, as it certainly must be in some ways 
the most interesting, of the great national 
fairs. 

The President’s speech rose fully to 
the occasion ; there is probably no man 
in the Nation who could, with greater 
insight and sympathy, describe and ap- 
praise at their true value the work of the 
discoverers, explorers, and settlers of the 
continent. \After a cordial and frater- 
nal greeting to” the representatives of 
the foreign Powers, and especially to 
those of Great Britain, from whence 
there came to this country both the 
Cavalier and the/Puritan type, our lan- 
guage, our law, our literature, and a 
great fund of common thought and ex- 
perience, the President emphasized the 
great change in relations between the 
and declared that all true 
patriots now earnestly wish that the 
nations may advance hand in hand, 
“united only in a generous rivalry to see 
which can best do its allotted work in 
the world.” He described rapidly and 
picturesquely the character of the men 
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who settled Jamestown, bringing out the 
fact that, while the English colonial stock 
has left a deeper mark on our National 
life, both the environment and the pres. - 
ence of other stocks have differentiated 


-the American people, almost from the 


beginning, from European peoples. The 
story of the conquest of the country and 
the land, of the growth of the early 


+settlements, was briefly and vividly told. 


Touching on the task of achieving inde- 
pendence accomplished by the men of 
the Revolutionary period, the President, 
said: “To Virginia was reserved the 
henor of producing the hero of both 
movements, the hero of the war and of 
the peace that made good the results of 
the war—George Washington ; while the 
two great political tendencies of the time 
can be symbolized by the names of two 
other great Virginians—Jefferson and 
Marshall—from one of whom we inherit 
the abiding trust in the people which is 
the foundation stone of democracy, and 
from the other the power to develop on 
behalf of the people a coherent and 
powerful , government, a genuine and 
representative nationality.” 

The President’s characterization of the 
second great crisis, the Civil War, ought 
to be posted in every school-room in the 
country as the view of a broad-minded 
and devoted patriot, who is able, as was 
Lincoln, to rise above the mists of mis- 
understanding and to grasp the essential 
truth out of the confusion and distor- 
tions of the passion of the hour: 


Oh, my hearers, my _ fellow-countrymen, 
great indeed has been our good fortune; for 
as time clears away the mists that once 
shrouded brother from brother and made 
each look “as through a glass darkly” at 
the other, we can all ieel the same pride in 
the valor, the devotion, the fealty toward the 
right as it was given to each to see the right, 
shown alike by the men who wore the blue 
and by the men who wore the gray.. Rich 
and prosperous though we are as a people, 
the proudest heritage that each of us has, 
no matter where he may dwell, North or 
South, East or West, is the immaterial heri- 
tage of feeling, the right to claim as his own 
all the valor and all the steadfast devotion to 
duty shown by the mea of both the great 
armies, of the soldiers whose leader was 
Grant and the soldiers whose leader was Lee. 
The men and the women of the Civil War 
did their duty bravely and well in the days 
that wére dark and terrible and splendid. 
We, their descendants, who pay proud hom- 
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age to their memories and glory in the feats 
of might of one side no less than of the 
other, need to keep steadily in mind that the 
homage which counts is the homage of heart 


and of hand, and not of the lips; the homage. 


of deeds and not of words’only. We, too,in 
our turn, must prove our truth by our en 
deavor. We must show ourselves worthy 
sons of the men of the mighty days by the 
way in which we meet the problems of our 
own time. 


‘The President spoke frankly of present- 
day dangers, declaring that the work of 
this generation is social and industrial ; 
that it behooves us to remember that 
men can never escape being governed— 
either they must govern themselves or 
they must submit to being governed by 
others. We dre called upon to deal with 
an industrial situation in which combina- 
tion, alike in the world of capital and 
the world of labor, is the chief factor. 
In a few passages the President summed 
up the spirit of his endeavor to secure 
rigid enforcement of law, the supremacy 
of the Government, the proper regulation 
both of capital and labor in the interests 
of the people, preserving at~@ice the 
integrity of popular rule and the sacred- 
ness of private rights: 


At the moment the greatest problem before 
us is how to exercise such control over the 
business use of vast wealth, individual, but 
especially corporate. as will insure its not 
being used against the interest of the public, 
while yet permitting such ample legitimate 
profts as will encourage individual initiative. 


It is our business to put a stop to abuses 
and to prevent their recurrence, without 
showing a spirit of mere vindictiveness for 

what has been done in the past. 


Burke combined unshakable resolution in 
pressing the reform, with a profound temper- 
ateness of spirit which made him, while bent 
on the extirpation of the evil system, refuse 
to cherish an unreasoning and vindictive ill 
will toward the men who had benefited by it. 
Said Burke, “ If I cannot reform with equity, 
I will not reform at all. ... [There is] a 
State to preserve as well as a State to re 
form.” 


We are unalterably determined to prevent 
wrongdoing in the future; we have no inten- 
tion of trying to wreak such an indiscrimi- 
nate ee for wrongs done in the past 
as would confound the innocent with the 
guilty. 


Our purpose is to build up ‘rather than to 
tear down. We show ourselves the truest 
friends of property when we make it evident 
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that we will not tolerate the abuses of prop- 
erty. 

In closing, the President declared that 
the Republic shall never become a gov- 
ernment of plutocracy, or the government 
of a mob; that it shall remain what the 
fathers meant it to be: a government in 
which each man stands on his worth as 
a man, where each can have the largest 
personal liberty consistent with securing 
the well-being of the whole. and where 
the effort is consistently made to secure 
for each man such equality of opportunity 
that he. may have a fair chance to show 
the stuff that is in him. | . 


Radical Remedies 


The article on another page on “ The 
New York Police” has been carefully veri- 
fied by the editors of The Outlook. Its 
accuracy may be trusted by our readers. 
The evils-which our contributor describes 
are due primarily to a theroughly bad 
organization. The policemen are neither 
better nor worse than their fellow-citizens. 
They are average men. If they have 
more than average courage, it is because 
their profession develops courage. If 
as a class they have less than average 
honesty, it is because the organization 
develops dishonesty. Radical evils call 
for radical remedies.. The evils which 
our contributor describes—and in his 
description he exaggerates nothing and 
sets down naught in malice—are radical ; 
we here suggest certain radical remedies. 

I. The head of the police force has a 
temporary tenure of office; his subor- 
dinates have a permanent tenure. He 
may be turned out of office at any elec- 
tion and is likely to be; his subordi- 
nates cannot be discharged for even 
inefficiency and incompetency without 
legal evidence sufficient to satisfy a court 
of justice of their offense. The inevi- 
table result is that the permanent force 
look down upon their temporary com- 
mander. To win his approval is no 
object ; to suffer his disapproval-is no 
disadvantage. Discipline under such a 
system is impossible. 

The conditions should be reversed. 
The office of Police Commissioner should 
be non-political; its tenure should be 
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measurably permanent. There is as 
good reason for making it both non- 
political and permanent as for so mak- 
ing the office of judge. The Police 
Commissioner should be selected for 
his executive ‘abilities as the judge is 
selected for his judicial abilities ; and, 
being selected, he should hold his office 
foi at least half a score of years. Twice 
that term would be better. Nor should 


he be removable except as a judge is - 


removable—upon charges and after trial. 

On the other hand, the tenure of the 
policeman should not be permanent. 
The policeman is a private soldier. He 
might be enlisted as the soldier is, for 
a brief term. But if he were enlisted for 
good behavior, the question whether his 
behavior is good or not ought not to be 
left to the civil courts. It ought not to 
be assumed that he has a righ? to his 
office and can be deprived of it only by 
legal evidence of illegal conduct. The 
police is essentially a military force ; it 
should be organizéd on military princi- 
ples. The Police Commissioner should 
have power over the force analogous to 
that exercised by the Commander-in- 
Chief over an army. The absolute power 
of dismissal ought not to be lodged in 
hishands. The private policeman should 
have the same right to a court martial 
that is enjoyed by the officers in the 
army. But the court martial should be 
no more subject to review by the civil 
courts in the one case than in the other. 
A court martial is as competent to ad- 
minister justice as a civil court. For 
the purpose of maintaining an efficient 
police or military organization it is far 
more competent. Injustice might some- 
times be done to individual policemen 
by a court martial, as injustice is some- 
times done to individual citizens by the 
_civil courts. The risk would be no 
greater in the one case than in the other. 
But even. if it were greater, it would be 
better to hazard an occasional injustice 
to an individual than to inflict, as now, 
a chronic and continuing injustice on 
the whole community. 

Mr. William McAdoo, recently Police 
Commissioner, has proposed a definite 
plan to secure this result. He says: 


I am convinced that the Legislature will 
not giye to a single Commissioner the power 
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which courts martial have in the army and 
navy. If any change is to be made, there- 
fore, it seems to me it would be best to have 
a judge something akin to a judge-advocate 
in the army appointed by the Appellate Di- 
vision of the Supreme Court, who should be 
a lawyer of good standing and a man of the 
highest integrity, who should be given a 
salary somewhat near to that of the Com 
missioner himself. Before him all the trials 
should be held in all parts of the Greater 
New York, and before him the Third Dep- 
uty Commissioner could act as prosecutor. . 


Mr. McAdoo would have no appeal to 
the courts from this Judge-Advocate’s 
decision except in cases where it was 
disapproved by the Commissioner. 
Whether this specific plan is adopted or 
not—and there are some manifest advan: 
tages in this plan—the essential prin ‘ 
ciple is that the discipline of the, police 
force should not be dependent upon the 
judgment of the civil courts. That is 
fatal to all discipline. When a man 
enters the army, he does so knowing that 
his rights as a soldier are dependent 
upon a military tribunal. When a man 
enters the police force, he should under. 
stand that his rights as a policeman are 
dependent upon a police tribunal. 

Il. in a democratic community it is 
very difficult to enforce a law which direct- 
ly affects the entire community, if the pub- 
lic opinion of the community is opposed 
to its enforcement. ‘The excise laws, 
which it is the duty of the police in New 
York to enforce, are enacted by the pub- 
lic sentiment of the rural community and 
are opposed to the public sentiment of the 
municipality. To a large proportion of 
the citizens of New York City it appears 
to be no more wicked to drink beer and 
wine than to drink tea and coffee, and 
no more wicked to drink them on Sun- 
days than on week days. The police- 
men are chosen from this community, 
share its opinions, :and have no inclina- 
tion to earn its ill will by a rigid enforce- 
ment of. liquor laws which they do not 
believe in. But a lax enforcement of 
these laws furnishes great opportunities 
and therefore great temptations to cor. 
ruption. There is but one radical remedy: 
it is to extend over the cities the local 
option law which is now confined to the 
rural communities. and to extend over 
Sunday the local option principle which 
is now applied only to the week days, 
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The Legislature should allow the cities 
to vote, either as cities, or by districts 
specifically defined, on the two questions, 
first, Shall any sale of liquor be allowed? 
and, second, Shall it be allowed on Sun- 
days? If New York voted to allow a 


Sunday sale, the privilege of illicit sale. 


could no longer be bought from police- 
men ; if it voted against Sunday sale, 
the enforcement of its decision would be 
far easier than is now the enforcement 
of a decision imposed on the city by the 
country districts. In either case the 
opportunities and the temptations to 
corruption would be lessened. ‘There 
is sufficient local sentiment against pub- 
lic prostitution and public gambling to 
make possible the enforcement of the 
laws against both. What makes this 
now difficult is that they join their forces 
with those of the saloon. 

Another possible remedy would “be a 
State police, officered and directed by 
State authorities to enforce the laws of 
the State. But this would be so con- 
trary to the traditions and habits of the 
people that it need not be here con- 
sidered. For the present, at least, a 
State constabulary would be possible 
only as a supplement to, not as a substi- 
tute for, local police. 

III. Other methods of securing an 
efficient and honest police organization, 
though less radical, are not less,impor- 
tant. In every city, as accosHing to the 
new law it is now in Néw/York, the 
detective bureau should be under the 
autocratic authority of the Commissioner, 
who should have power to appoint to 
that service and to remove from it with- 
out giving any account of what he had 
done or why he had done it. In every 
city such secret societies as those which 
our contributor describes should be 
broken up. Belonging to such a society 
should be sufficient reason for instant 
discharge from the service. The police 
should be encouraged to maintain organi- 
zations for fellowship and for self-help, 
but they should be open, not secret, 
soci:ties. Police magistrates should be 
secured who would count it their duty 
to co-operate with the police in protect- 
ing society, not to work against the police 
in protecting the criminal classes. In 
ivew York Mayor McClellan has made 
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a distinct advance in this respect by the 
appointment of three new police magis- 
trates. But these and kindred reforms, 
where they are needed, would surely and 
not slowly follow the adoption of the 
two radical principles which we have 
suggested—the first, giving to the Police 
Commissioner a really effective power 
of discipline such as the New York 
Commissioner does not now possess; 
the second, giving to the citizens of the 
cities the same “power to regulate the 
liquor traffic which in New York State 
is now. by law. given to the people of the 
rural districts. 


A Proven Failure 


Once more a State Legislature has 
displayed its incompetence for the task 
of electing a United States Senator. For 
the rest of the year, at least, Rhode 
Island will have to remain but half rep 
resented in the Senate. After a dead- 
lock lasting over three months, and in- 
volving eighty-one ballots, the Legislature 
has adjourned without selecting a suc- 
cessor to Senator Wetmore. 

Almost every year has been marked 
by one or more such deadlocks. Usu- 
ally they have not been, like this, un- 
broken. Most of them have ended in a 
compromise or a stampede. Even in 
those cases, however, the result has been 
hardly -less unfortunate. Candidates 
chosen after such long and wearisome 
ballotings, when every legislator, exas- 
perated by what he regards as the ob- 
stinacy of opposing factions, is subjected 
to enormous pressure from party leaders, 
are not likely to be those that calm 
judgment would select. From 1891 to 
and including 1905 there were forty-six 
deadlocks. In fourteen of them there 
was no election. In those fifteen years 
about one-half of the States of the Union 
suffered from such protracted contests, 
and several States because of them were 
deprived of equal representation in the 
Senate. 

‘These facts, together with others con- 
cerning the practical effect of intrusting 
the election of Senators to State Legis- 
latures, are presented effectively in the 
volume by George H. Haynes, Ph.D., 
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entitled “The Election of Senators,” 
published by Henry Holt & Co. in 
the series known as American Public 
Problems: Dr. Haynes gives the argu- 
ments both for and against the present 
System. Although in his own opinion 
the gains from popular election, secured 
by amendment to the Constitution, would 
outweigh the losses, he puts the argu- 
ments against popularelection as strongly 
as those in support of it. The history 
of Senatorial elections as he recounts 
it is full of intrigue, bargaining, and ob- 
structionist tactics, and is even marred 
by scenes of violence. If the reading-of 
the plain facts there set down tends to 
diminish one’s respect for the United 
States Senate, it reduces still more one’s 
respect for State Legislatures. 

In view of this sorry record, it is not 
surprising to learn that since 1890 more 
than two-thirds of the State Legislatures, 
confessing as it were their own short- 
comings, have signified to Congress ap- 
proval of direct election of Senators by 
the people, and that in a vote in the 
House of Representatives on a Resolu- 
tion proposing a Constitutional Amend- 
ment to provide for such direct election, 
the delegations of all but two States in- 
dorsed the proposition. In addition, in 
three States, California, Nevada, and 
Illinois, a popular referendum has been 
taken on the subject. The majority in 
favor of the change was in each instance 
overwhelming: in Illinois it was nearly 
six to one; in Nevada nearly eight to 
one; and in California it was over four- 
teen to one. As these and other like 
expressions of opinion have not been 
confined to any one section, so they 
have not been confined to any one year. 
They have been. both widespread and 
continuous. ‘The action, or rather the 
inaction, of the Rhode Island Legisla- 
ture will add a new bit of evidence to 
that which has already created this pub- 
lic sentiment. It is true that the result 
in Rhode Island is not without its en- 
couraging aspects; it has proved, for 
instance, that the supporters of the inter- 
ests of the people can be quite as im- 
movable as the sycophants of the wealthy 
or the henchmen of a boss. But this 
does not in the least obscure the fact 
that once again a State Legislature has 


made a mess of its undertaking to act 
as a Senatorial electoral college. 

The worst of the present method of 
choosing Senators, however, is not that 
it.is inefficient; that would be only a 
negative fault. The worst of it is that it 
is positively pernicious in its effect. It 
has done injury to the character of the 
Senate, and it has done much to degrade 
the State Legislatures. ° 

What effect legislative election has 
had upon the Senate can be illustrated 
easily from the State of New York. No 
one imagines that either Mr. Thomas C. 
Platt or Mr. Chauncey M. Depew is 
really representative of the State. 
Both are rich men, with corporate affili- 
ations. Neither would now be in pub- 
lic office if he had to rely on the suf- 
frage of the people of the State. They 
are both in the Senate simply because the 
New York Legislature has been ame- 
nable to the influence of small but 
powerful bodies of men who wished to 
put them there. These two Senators 
are extreme cases of a class of men who 
have succeeded in getting into the Sen- 
ate. Ifa rich man wishes to buy a high 
office for himself, he looks first to the 
Senate. He does so because he knows 
that whereas a whole State may not be 
purchasable, a Legislature may be. The 
general distrust of the United States 
Senate is not based on vain imagination. 
It is the character of the Senate that has 
furnished material for most of the argu- 
ments against legislative election. 

Upon Legislatures the ill effect is even 
more clear. It is to the State Legisla- 
ture that are intrusted the powers of 
government which affect the citizen most 
intimately. His life is safeguarded, his 
property held, even his family made legiti- 
mate, by virtue of the Legislature’s action; 
and his taxes are levied principally in 
accordance with State laws. It is there- 
fore to his interest that the Legislature 
should be mainly concerned with the 
affairs not of the Nation but of the State. 
Yet it is indubitable that the function of. 
electing Federal Senators has done more 
than anything else to divert the mind of 
State legislators from the affairs of the 
State to the affairs of the Nation. Not 
only that, it has diverted it to those 
affairs of the Nation which are of least 
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value to the ordinary citizen, namely, 
the operation of National party politics. 
As Dr. Haynes says, “ those self-chosen 
leaders whose only business is _ politics, 
and whose only politics is business, 
never for one moment forget that the 
control of Federal patronage—and that 
means of almost all the really delectable 
loaves and fishes—rests with the Senate.” 
The result is a hopeless confusion of 
National and State issues—or, more ac- 
curately, the submergence of State issues 
in Federal party politics. As Dr, Haynes 
points out, most of the unfairness in con- 
stituting State Begislatures—as conspicu- 
ously illustrated in ‘‘ Connecticut’s rotten 
borough system ’’—is due to the effort to 
make secure to some party or class or 
interest the power to choose United 
States Senators. Under the present 
arrangement the legislators of a State 
are not chosen for the fitness to do the 


State’s work; they are chosen with ref- 


erence largely to National matters with 
which they have nothing to do except 
for their one duty of choosing the dis- 
pensers of Federal patronage. 

Under the present system, then, States 
are frequently unrepresented; or only 
half represented, in the one place where 
they are supposed to have equal voice. 
Even those States which are nominally 
fully represented are frequently rather 
misrepresented ; they cannot properly 
manage their own busihess, because the 
machinery by which they ought to do sois 
set to do a work for which it is unfitted ; 
and the Senate itself is an object of popu- 
lar distrust. The election of Senators 
by direct vote of the people would not 
make the Senate any the less a body 
representative of the States, and it would 
remove at once the chief ills that make 
almost every State Legislature an object 
of contempt, and the Senate an object 
of at least suspicion. 

Whether such popular election should 
be effected by Constitutional amendment, 
as Dr. Haynes believes it should, or by 
the general adoption of such primary 
laws as would practically deprive the 
Legislatures of any power except that of 
ratifying the expressed choice of the 
voters, is a question we shall not here 
discuss. The Outlook believes that the 
latter is the natural and most practicable 
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method ; that it is the method which the 
experience of several States indicates 
will some day be successfully developed 
and generally adopted; and that it has 
abundant justification in the transforma- 
tion of the Presidential Electoral College 
into what is in effect simply a voting 
machine. But whether by this method or 
by that, the people of the States will, in 
time, take into their own hands the power 
to determine who shall represent the 
States in the Federal Senate. 


The Practice of Im- 
mortality 


The gains which men and women have 
made in self-control, understanding of 
life, beauty and nobility of character, 
have been secured by those who have 
lived in advance of the standards of their 
time. In most cases the separation has 
not been so great as toinvolve the tragedy 
of persecution, but sometimes it has led 
straight to the hemlock, the block, or the 
cross. In every generation and in every 
country there has been a group of those 
upon whom the light of the morning 
rested and who have pressed on into the 
new day. They were not reformers in 
the sense of aggressively attacking the 
things in which they did not’ believe; 
they were always so intent on‘ bringing 
into their lives the power of higher ideals 
that they semved their fellows best, not 
by what they destroyed, but by what they 
revealed and made credible. To many 
who surrounded them those eager seekers 
for the better life seemed to be pursuing 
dreams as evanescent as the rainbow 
and seeking ends as unreal as. the pot 
of gold that lies concealed where the arch 
of radiant mist rests onthe ground. But 
the mountains stand distinct and immov- 
able, though the near-sighted do’not see 
them; to the far-sighted they’are as 
real and solid as the earth beneath their 
feet. 

Men have followed dreams and fallen 
in a vain though not always barren 
pursuit of them; but those who see fur- 
ther than their fellows and live in the 
larger relations which their vision reveals 
to them are of all men most rational, 
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One need not wait for the banishment 
of greed from society to practice unself- 
ishness; one need not wait for a clean 
and civilized legal treatment of marriage 
relations to keep the home pure and 
sacred; one need not wait until public 
life is cleansed from dishonesty to serve 
his fellows with a heart_that knows no 
treachery to the great ifiterests of the 
nation and with hands that have never 


taken bribes; one need not wait until: 


war is abolished to live the life of peace 
that rests on the love of God expressed 
in the love of man. Society is made up 
of those who live by the standards of the 
day and of those who live by the stand- 


ards of to-morrow ; and the real dreamers | 


are those who accept things as they are ; 
the followers after the higher realities 
are those who have wakened out of sleep 
and have looked upon life as it is. To 
these clear-sighted men and women the 
standards they recognize are made 
more definite and commanding by liv- 
ing as if these standards were already 
universally accepted; and they gradu- 
ally conform their aims and deeds to 
these higher requirements, and are more 
alive than their fellows because they are 
in touch with a greater number of real 
things. 

The discussion of the credibility of 
immortality has its uses and becomes 
imperative from time to time; but the 
final demonstration of this great fact is 
never made as the result of a process of 
reasoning; it is ultimately and convinc- 
ingly revealed in the experience. ‘Those 
who do not know immortality as a fact 
of experience often have opinions about 
it, but can never have knowledge of it ; 
and when that knowledge has _ been 
attained, all the argument in the world 
will disturb the faith which springs out 
of it as little as the skepticism of the short- 
sighted will disturb those who see the 
mountains whenever they lift their eyes. 
The fact that many good and true men 
and women doubt the immortality of the 
soul has no more weight with those who 
have learned it by experience than has 
the inability of the good and true to ap- 
preciate music power to disturb the faith 
or destroy the joy of those who know that 


Beethoven has as authentic a voice as 


Shakespeare, and that the “ Symphony 
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Pathétique ” is as real and substantial a 
cry from the soul of Russia as was Dos- 
toyevski’s “ Poor Folk.” 

Immortality is not a future state; it 
isapresent condition. It is not a gift to 
be conferred hereafter ; it is power in- 
herent in the human soul. It is nota 
fact to be proved by logical demonstra- 
tion any more than the reality of the life 
of which we are now conscious ; it is not 
a truth to be revealed in some remote 
heaven; it is a fact to be accepted as 
life is accepted, and to be lived as life 
is lived in thought, emotion, and action. 
If we would know immortality, we must 
write it on our hearts that we are now 
immortal; if we would get the peace 
and joy of it, we must rest securely in it; 
if we would have it become steadily more 
real, commanding, and inspiring, we must 
live as immortals. 

For immortality is no more a ‘dream 
than are those higher realities which 
have led aspiring souls in every genera- 
tion step by step upward. We have 
gone only a little way in the full unfold- 
ing of the human spirit, but we have 
gone so far that our commonplace reali- 
ties of the relations of man with man 
would have seemed to our remote ances- 
tors like the idle dreams of children, to 
be laughed to scorn by all men who 
wished to deal with life as it is. They 
had not discovered that life is a differ- 
ent matter to each succeeding genera- 
tion ; that, in the sense of a reality which 
is the same everywhere and to all, there 
is no such thing as “life as it is.” Life 
was one thing to Socrates and another 
to Cleon; one thing to Judas and an- 
other to the Christ ; one thing to Lincoln 
and another to Burr. Does any one 
question which kind of life was the larg- 
est and most real? 

It is idle to tell the man who prac- 
tices a virtue above the standard of his 
time that he is a dreamer; he knows 
what has actually happened in his own 
experience ; he knows that he is living 
in a larger world than the doubters and 
skeptics; and he knows that the virtue 
he strives to attain is real because he 
practices it. 

In like manner, the men and women 
who have dreamed what Dr. Gladden 
has finely called “ the practice of immor- 
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tality’ are not dreaming of a possible 
revelation to be made hereafter ; they are 
living now in a larger view of the world, 
and acting day by day in the light of 
present knowledge. ‘They do not search 
the books for arguments in support of 
the truth of immortality, nor are they 
disturbed by the fluctuation of opinion 
regarding it; they are absorbed in the 
practice of it. They think of themselves 
always as immortal; they live day by 
day in the immediate presence of that 
spiritual order in this present stage of 
life which, though invisible, constantly 
and with increasing clearness bears wit- 
ness to itself in current history; they 
strive in all their intercourse with others 
to bear themselves as immortals and to 
reverence their fellows as sharers mm the 
great gift of life; they make immortality 
credible by purity, helpfulness, and fer- 
tility; by courage, calmness, and the 
sweetness that streams from a great 
vision become the feeder of character; 
they think always of those who haye 
passed through the Gate of Death as 
possessed of a more vital and tran- 
scendent life; “it is the dead only 
who really live, it is we who are dying ;” 
if it comforts and freshews their sense of 
the reality of the one life elsewhere, they 
pray for those who have gone on as 
freely and confidently as for those who 
remain; they think of the whole universe, 
visible and invisible, as the home im 
which God lives ; of life as one and in- 
divisible ; of immortality as a present 
possession, and of its practice as its only 
real evidence and demonstration; they 
find no incredible mystery in the empty 
tomb from which the Christ walked un- 
harmed, because in thought, word, and 
deed he lived as an immortal from the 
hour of his birth to the hour of his as- 
cension. 

And in all this they are no more 
dreamers than is the man in the little 
remote country village who by education 
and travel has so widened his relations 
that he lives in the world instead of the 
place where he does his work, finds his 
shelter, and takes his daily rest; than the 
man who, in this present stage of war, 
greed, and selfishness, lives in the reality 
of a nobler age as surely coming out of 
the travail of to-day as this age of spirit- 
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ual and moral striving has come out of 
the age of barbarism, lust, and fear. 


The Spectater 


The modern world seems to the Spec- 
tator to have reproduced the ancient 
story of Io and the Gadfly. Fair Io, 
said the Greek myth-makers, having at- 
tracted the amorous attentions of Father 
Zeus, and being consequently an object 
of wrath to his virtuous spouse Hera, 
was transformed by him, for her safety, 
into a heifer; whereupon Hera sent 
forth a gadfly (/abanus lineola) to tor- 
menther. Vainly did Io seek escape. 
Over the then known parts of Europe 
and Asia she wandered, ever prodded 
on by her pertinacious pursuer. In lo, 
whose Greek name means the Gver, the 
Spectator finds the classie prototype of 
a modern and frequent phenomenon— 
extreme mobility without terminal facili- 
ties. In her pricker-on with fell intent 
appears likewise a crude anticipation of 
the doctrine of up-to-date psychologists, 
that “ all ideas are essentially motor.” 

This technical statement might not 
unreasonably be taken by the man on 
the street as a scientific certificate of 
his observation that ideas issue in motors 
and motion to a degree both expensive 
and perilous. It would, indeed, be the 
world’s wonder were it not the world’s 
fashion, and the wonder it is of a con- 
temporaneous but older world, not yet 
in our fashion agog. In the Spectator’s 
early days houses were sometimes seen 
slowly inching along on rollers from site 
to site. Nowadays owners of such 
fixed property are putting: it, by the lift 
of mortgages, into motor-cars wherewith 
to gad about and make dust fly. The 
auto-suggestion which induces so irra- 
tional a change of investment has thus 
gotten, in the Spectator’s apprehension, 
an extension of meaning from the heal- 
ing to the wheeling process, and from 
hypnotism to hyperzsthesia, particularly 
at city street-crossings, and on country 
roads behind an unindoctrinated nag. 
In such situations the memorial inscrip- 
tion of the famous architect of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral—* If you want to find his mon- 
ument, look around ’—has linked itself 
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in the Spectator’s mind with the Wicked 
Bible, so called because the of was 
carelessly omitted from the Seventh 
Commandment. Many a catastrophe has 
warned the forgetter of autos: if you 
want a gravestone, don’t look around. 


The first of October, lately taking in’ 


New York the time-cursed place of the 
first of May as moving-day, has furnished 
the Spectator with fresh modern instances 
of the classic myth. The woe of Io 'the 
goer-on, goaded by the gadfly, is then 
erehearsed before him in a sort of street 
vaudeville. From flat to flat the flitters 
move with inconvenience ever in pursuit, 
getting away ‘from pilferers to get next 


to piano-thumpers, but never, like the 
persecuted saints, taking joyfully the 
The 
citizen, aweary of his cribbed, cabined, 
and confined: compartment, espies the 
specious announcement of a rural para- 


spoiling of their goods in transit. 


dise provided for such as he by a com- 


pany of public benefactors devoted to 


“land improvement,” and distant from 
the city railway terminal just twenty-nine 
and three-fourths minutes. Were he seek- 
ing confirmation of the saying that “every 
moment a sucker is born,” fhe vision that 


tempts him thither in the mirage of a May 


morning were like what Eve thought “a 
tree to be desired to make one wise.” 
The rural cottager’s privations afar from 
the city shop: around the corner, the 
commuter’s grievances with railway folk, 


-have not the newspapers spared the - 


Spectator from seeking illustrations of 
the poet’s teaching, “ Man never zs, but 
always /o de blest” ? 

A small section, this, of a vast field. 
To the Spectator Io’s modern duplicates 
seem to abound and multiply. Once a 
nation of stand-patters, rarely crossing 
the lines of their native county, we have 
become a nation of globe-trotters, rarely 
finding the we p/us ultra. ‘The modern 
American might say with the ancient 
Trojan, 

“What land on earth has not our labor 
filled ?” 

The terraqueous globe no longer sates 

his goading hunger for fresh sensations 

and fame; it drives himgto ballooning ; 

it makes him “go poling,” as Stockton 
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phrased it, in an air-ship—recalling to the 
Spectator Juvenal’s satirical line, 

“ The hungry Greekling is ready to scale the 

sky at your order.” 

One might ask the modern Io, with sym- 
pathy or with sarcasm, as one or the 
other mood gets uppermost in critical 
observation, “ Where do you live?” 
Practically nowhere,” would the answer 
be, “ but here’s an address that will find 
me anywhere.” In his college days the 
Spectator, arriving at a rural tavern from 
an all-day tramp, was conducted to an 
attic and pointed to two cots, with a hos- 


_pitable bidding to “sleep on one or 


both.” Wholesome life as well as whole- 
some sleep requires a fixed place, but 


‘the Spectator forbears to moralize fur- 
* ther on the constant uprooting of life 


that he sees to-day. Io’s restless going 
on doubtless made her as lean a heifer 
as any of Pharaoh’s atrophied kine, and 
our modern Wander/ust tends to lean- 
ness of soul. 


Good Dr. Watts, though still in fame, 
is no more in fashion, and “ Watts on 
the Mind” now gathers dust on the top 
shelf. To keep two lines of Watts on 
theigmindsis the Spectator’s parting coun- 
sel io the victims of the gadfly of unrest: 

“It is a poor relief we gain 

To-change the place, but keep the pain.” 
To the unbelieving, Watts has nothing 
more to say than the good-by of Cesar’s 
ghost to Brutus: “ Zhou shalt see me at 
Philippi.” But the Spectator cannot 
bid his theme good-by without a word of 
sympathy with many who see good work 
weakened by the gadfly that drives off 
their helpers.. In one month last year 
his bite dispossessed one city church of 
seventeen families. Not the apostolic 
but the laic succession is now the anxious 
problem of many such a church, into and 
out of which the stream of hearers flows 
so swiftly as to make the function of the 
pulpit seem, as a friend of the Spectator 
described it, “ like preaching on a ferry- 
boat.” In the early New England days, 
when the college cukriculum included 
arithmetic, a tutor is said to have dis- 
posed of an insoluble problem thus; 
“ Gentlemen, here is a serious difficulty : 
we will face it boldly and pass on.”’ The 
Spectator is now fain to do even so. 
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THE NEW YORK POLICE 


BY L. B. STOWE 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY GEORGE McANENY, OF THE COMMITTEE OF FIFTY 


The evil in our police 
system, which he graphically illustrates, is the development of years of unwise legislation, 


Mr. Stowe’s article is of peculiar value at the present moment. 


of lax and often dishonest administration, and of the constant intrusion of “ politics.” To 
solve the problem thus created, we were recently told, has been the “ despair of good citi- 
zenship.” But an important start has been made. It became apparent to the successive 
bodies of citizen origin engaged recently in examination of the subject that the lack of 
power in the commander of the force was, at least chiefly, the cause of its poor condition. 
Directly beneath the Commissioner and his deputies, with absolutely none between, is the 
solidarity of the “ uniformed force.” The nineteen inspectors, the actual commanders in 
what might be termed the field work of the department, have been supreme. The individual 
police officer of any rank has been so much favored by the law that it has proved literally 
impossible to displace an inspector for any offense short of an indictable one. They have, 
therefore, behaved as they pleased. Successive Commissioners, obliged, in the nature of 
things, to act through them, have found themselves in hardly more than nominal command, 
thongh héld accountable in public opinion, none the less, for results. This has been the 
condi under which the administrative work of districts and precincts has proceeded. 
In thé closely co-ordinated though distinet Detective Bureau it has been the same. The 
Bureau was “ packed” in the manner Mr. Stowe describes, several years ago. The men in 
it have been practically irremovable. A scientifically efficient Bureau, approaching, for 
instance, that of Londorror Paris, has been impossible. : 

Two years ago the Committee of Nine, appointed by a Chamber of Commerce Con- 
ference, included the reform of the Detective Bureau in its legislative programme, and 
repeated the attempt last year—only to score a second failure, when pitted against the 
lobby of the detective sergeants. When,in November last, the Committee of Fifty was 
formed and its aid placed at the service of Commissioner Bingham, the bill of the former 
Committee, in so far as it dealt with the detectives, was substantially readopted. First in 
' importance, however, General Bingham placed the reduction of all present inspectors to the 
grade of captain, from which they had risen, with power vested in the Commissioner to 
detail in future any one of the hundred captains to the command of an inspection district, 
subject to recall at any time if his service proved unsatisfactory. This somewhat revolu- 
tionary change was recognized as the key to the situation. The bill was framed accord- 
ingly. It had a stormy course, but under the spur of a thoroughly aroused public opinion 
it passed the Legislature, and, with the prompt signatures of both Mayor and Governor, 
has become Chapter 160 of the Laws of 1907.. General Bingham has commenced his re- 
organization, both in the staff of commanders and in the Detective Bureau. He has acted 
with obvious honesty and courage. He will have the decent elements of the community 
behind himtoaman. It is a beginning only, but it ought to open the way for improvement 
in a multitude of ways. Mr. Stowe’s paper suggests thé possibilities, and though we must 
agree with him that complete reformation of the police is still some distancé ahead, we may 
rejoice in the possession of a Commissioner who has both the opportunity and the dispusi- 
tion to carry us appreciably toward it. 


CONSPICUOUSLY respect- 
A able New Yorker, in discussing 

the much-bruited subject of how 
to reform the police, gave as his opinion 
that the first step was to take them all 
out into the harbor and drown them. 
This epic suggestion recalls Dean Swift’s 


“ A Modest Proposal,” in which the good 
Dean proposes to dispose of the surplus 


population of Ireland by forcing the 
Irish poor to sell their infants to the 
English aristocracy to be killed and eaten 
as delicacies superior even to young 
roast pig. The sardonic fooling of the 
great Dean was patent to all, with the 
possible exception of the English aris- 
tocracy, but the jesting of the New 


Yorker is not so obvious. The spirit of 
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the suggestion resembles too closely the 
attitude of a large portion of New York’s 
citizens to be passed over entirely as a 
grim jest. No, it is undeniable that an 
astonishing proportion of the respectable 
inhabitants look upon the police as little 
better than thugs, thieves, and outlaws. 
And this sinister conception, once lodged, 
they have little difficulty in strengthen- 
ing—the press nurtures it, and there are 
besides many dark rumors. To them 
every recruit who dons the uniform 
elects to serve a life sentence of social 
ostracism. 

On the other hand, the police have 
their admirers—those who regard them 
sentimentally and as heroes. ‘There are 
on our streets no soldiers with fine 
swagger and padded shoulders for the 
sentimental to admire, and so the less 
romantic policemen, particularly if they 
be mounted, attract some of this admi- 
ration. A young girl told the writer she 
was sure the mounted police were good 
men because she had often seen them 
stroking their horses’ noses and feeding 
them sugar.. And for the police as 
heroes there is much to be said. Ex- 
traordinary bravery is the rule among 
them, and it is a rule without exceptions. 

When Commissioner, General Greene 
once said of his men, “ If they were as 
honest as they are brave, they would be 
the finest body of men in the world.” 
Physical cowardice is unknown, moral 
cowardice far too well known. As an 
instance in point, under the Roosevelt 
Board, a certain patrolman stopped a 


runaway and saved four lives at the al- . 


most certain loss of his own. By some 
miracle of fortune he escaped without 
serious injury. Six months later a friend, 
who had seen his act, asked him how he 
was getting on. He replied that he was 
doing “ great ’—making two hundred a 
month above his salary in the Tender- 
loin. And this was not a shamefaced 
confession, but a casual statement of fact. 

The policeman is the poor man’s 
friend. He is big and strong, and his 
word is law; and to him when in real 
distress the poor seldom turn in vain. 
They look upon him with grateful rever- 
ence not unmixed with wholesome fear. 
When in trouble, they instinctively go to 
the station-house for refuge. A year or 
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more ago a sergeant returned to his 
station-house after supper, one cold, 
rainy night, and there found a wretched 
woman and five wretched children. 
They had just been evicted, were cold, 
drenched to the skin, and half starved. 
The hat was passed round, and when, an 
hour later, the six outcasts left, they 
were warm and dry, and the sergeant 
and his men thirty-five dollars poorer 
for their visit. And this is by no means 
an isolated case. 

There is, in fact, much to be said for 
all the widely diverse views of the police. 
They have certain characteristic vices 
and virtues. So far as one may general- 
ize about almost nine thousand men, 
they are brave and generous, untruthful 
and dishonest. No more eloquent or 
pathetic testimony to their dishonesty 
could be had than the oft-repeated 
remark of their friends, ‘“‘ There are 
many honest men on the force.” 

To return to our friend the reformer 
with the drowning theory—is it quite 


- reasonable to suppose that the drowning 


of this particular nine thousand and the 
recruiting of nine thousand successors 
would materially advance the cause of 
reform? Is it not, on the other hand, 
entirely reasonable to suppose that the 
new nine thousand would in a given 
time conduct themselves essentially as 
their predecessors? Itcertainlyis neither 
fair nor logical to assume that any so 
large body of men are fundamentally 
and peculiarly vicious. While the re- 
moval by drowning, or by any other 
means, of certain undesirable men 
would greatly mend matters, it is, after 
all, bad conditions more than bad men 
with which the reformers. are confronted. 

Broadly speaking, the duties of the 
police fall into two groups: first, to pro- 
tect persons and property; second. to 
suppress those vices condemned byw. 
It is under the second group, almost 
entirely, that the great temptations and 
the resulting corruption occur. In this 
group come the three great vices—the 
social evil, gambling in all its forms, and 
the selling of liquor during prohibited 
hours. It is generally conceded that 
neither the social evil. nor gambling, nor 
Sunday liquor-selling can be completely 
suppressed. By statute. however. it is 
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illegal to keep a disorderly house, to sell 
liquor out of hours or on Sunday, or te 
gamble—that is, in public places. Now, 
it is the legal duty of the police to 
enforce absolutely these laws, which they 
know cannot be enforced absolutely, 
and which the public knows cannot be 
enforced absolutely. This condition 
inevitably gives them dangerous discre- 
tionary power, and this power it ts that 
enables men on small salaries to grow 
rich, 

The excise law is, perhaps, the most 
systematically and universally violated 
law on the statute-books, and the law 
which affords the police, if not their 
largest, at least their safest, illegitimate 
revenue. Its essentials are that liquor 
may not be sold in saloons after one 
o’clock in the morning or on Sunday. 
Practically every saloon violates this 
law. The saloon is, in the last analysis, 
the workingman’s club, and Sunday the 
one day when he can take full and let 
surely advantage of its social privileges. 
This law affords a typical example of the 
unconscious alliance for evil between 
the modern-day Puritans, the respectable, 
the lawbreakers, and the police. The 
Puritans make the laws, the respectable 
approve them, the pleasure-seekers break 
them, and the police make carital of them. 

A very large proportion of the public 
insist-upon indulgence in illegal vices; 
a still larger proportion sympathize with 
those who do, while the majority of the 
remainder are indifferent, thus leaving a 
small minority only openly hostile. In 
other words, the majority of the public 
are not back of these laws, they do not 
sincerely indorse them, and are quite 
willing to condone the breaking of them. 
Any attempt to repeal them would, of 
course, raise a burst of protest from the 
vast ranks of the indifferent. Whether 
enforced or not, they want them on the 
statute-books because they sound respect- 
able. The police, then, are theoreti- 
cally supposed to be such stern moralists 
that they will enforce against the pleas- 
ure-loving majority the laws made by the 
ethical minority. 

As if to remove even the slight chance 
that the police would not use their office 
as enforcers of these practically unen- 
forceable laws for illegitimate purposes, 
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the lawmakers inserted fh section 135 
of the City Charter these ingenuous 
admonitions: “It is hereby made the 
duty of the Police Department and force, 
at all times of day and night, carefully 
to observe and inspect all houses of ill 
fame and prostitution, and houses where 
common prostitutes resort or reside; all 
lottery offices, policy shops, and places 
where lottery tickets* or lottery policies 
are sold or offered for sale ; all gambling- 
houses, cock-pits, and public common 
dance halls, and to repress and restrain 
all unlawful and disorderly conduct or 
practices therein.” By this singularly 
anomalous provision officers of the law 
are instructed by the law regularly to 
inspect places whose very existence is 
in violation of the law. On the ground 
that jimmies are so commonly used in 
house-breaking, why not pass a similar 
law making it illegal for burglars to use 
jimmies in entering houses? The police- 
man is ordered right into the jaws of 
temptation! He may have a friendly 
chat with the gambler under cover of 
his duties of inspection. ‘The repeal of 
the portions, above quoted, of this law 
would deprive the police of their most 
powerful weapon for levying blackmail 
and their most effective mask for cor- 
ruption. 

On paper the organization of the police 
department is simple and plausible. At 
the head is the Commissioner with his 
three deputies, then come the acting 
inspectors in charge of the inspection 
districts into which the city is divided, 
then the captains in command of the pre- 
cincts into which the inspection districts 
are divided, the lieutenants in charge of 
the station-houses of which there is one 
in each precinct, the sergeants in com- 
mand of the platoons for patrelling pur- 
poses into which the patrolmen are 
divided. The Commissioner gives his 
orders to the acting inspectors, they trans 
mit them to the captains, the captains to 
the sergeants, and so on down. ‘The 
men are recruited by means of civil 
service examinations, and there are suc- 
cessive examinations for the successive 
grades from patrolman tocaptain. The 
acting inspectors are captains detailed 
to act as inspectors. The Commissioner 
is appointed by the Mayor, and the depu- 
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ties by the Commissioner. The detective 
bureau is a more or less distinct branch 
of the department. The men in this 
bureau were originally detailed to the 
bureau by the Commissioner from the 
uniformed force, and remanded back to 
uniform duty when unsatisfactory. This 
they did not like. It kept them on the 
anxious bench, and so they induced their 


good friends at Albany to pass a law 


making them detective sergeants and 
non-reducible by the Commissioner. Soon 
after this it was common knowledge 
among those on the inside that the posi- 
tion had its price, and that its price was 
thirty-five hundred dollars more or less, 
according to the political pull of the appli- 
cant. Commissioner Murphy created no 
less than one hundred and eleven detec- 
tive sergeants, eighty per cent. of them 
just before the expiration of his term, 
December 31, 1901. He packed the 
bureau. By the recent passage, however, 
of the reform police bill, popularly known 
as the Bingham Police Bill because 
initiated by Commissioner Bingham, the 
office of detective sergeant has been 
abolished. ‘The Commissioner now has 
the right, as originally, to detail to the 
bureau men from the uniformed force, 
and to remand them back to uniform duty 
when unsatisfactory. The detail of act- 
ing inspector has, too, by the passage of 
this bill, taken the place of the permanent 
grade of inspector. The increased powers 
thus given the Commissioner have not at 
this writing been Rut nip operation, and 
the conditions presented in this article 
give some idea of the causes for the 
enactment of this new law. : 
Like the army, the police have their 
traditions, habits of thought and action, 
and there isamong them a masonic solidar- 
ity. The first thing the recruit learns is 
that he must at all costs “stick by the but- 
tons.” Ifa fellow-policeman needs corrob- 
orating witnesses to testify that he did not 
do something which he did: do, or zie 
versa, he must cheerfully take the stand 
and perjure himself. This solidarity is 
made effective for concerted action by the 
so-called benevolent associations of each 
grade. ‘There is the Patrolmen’s Benev- 
olent Association, the Sergeants’ Benev- 
olent Association, and so on up. ‘The 
constitutions and by-laws of these soci- 
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eties are quite innocuous ; their only 
ostensible purpose, the payment of mor- 
tuary benefits. Harmless as these soci- 
eties appear and laudable as is their only 
alleged purpose, there seems little doubt 
that they are entirely controlled by a 
clique of insiders who use them for the 
promotion of their selfish interests ; that 
they are, in fact, powerful semi-political 
secret societies. In these societies dele- 
gates only may vote, and as the dele- 
gates are always members of the ruling 
clique, the ordinary member, unless him- 
self a member of the clique, is not only 
powerless, but as ignorant of the inner 
workings of the association as the man 
on the street. An honest patrolman, of 
considerably more than average intel- 
ligence, told the writer that he was so 
ignored and snubbed when he attempted 
to take part in the affairs of the Patrol- 
men’s Association that he finally gave 
up se the meetings altogether. 
It is thes€ societies which are respon- 
sible, very largely, for the condition in 
the Department which former Commis- 
sioner Greene described as an “ inverted 
esprit de corps.” ‘The recent discovery 
by District Attorney Jerome of $82,000 
collected by the Patrolmen’s Benevoient 
Association for the ostensible purpose 
of enormously increasing their death 
benefits, kept in a deposit vault instead 
of drawing interest, and raised at a time 
when great sums were needed with 
which to oppose the Bingham Police Bill, 
throws interesting light upon the uses to 
which these associations are put. These 
societies give both convenient machinery 
and a cloak of legitimacy to the unofficial 
police organization which has grown 
more powerful than the official and legiti- 
mate organization of the department. 
Whether this unofiicial organization can 
remain dominant or even powerful now 
that the Bingham FYolice Bill has become 
law remains to be seen. This unofficial 
police organization is a great and pow- 
erful semi-political, semi-criminal secret 
society, with confederates, allies, and 
leaders outside police ranks among poli- 
ticians, lawbreakers, police magistrates, 
and criminals. It is this far-reaching 
league of lawlessness which has come to 
be referred to vaguely and darkly as 
the “ Police Trust ” or “ system.” 
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Four men, the Commissioners, with- 
out effective authority, without a long or 
a fixed tenure of office, and without prac- 
tical police experience, are the respon- 
sible commanders of this army of nine 
thousand, thus unofficially organized and 
intrenched. If they are honest and wish 
to do their duty, they must first learn the 
routine of their jobs, then fight this 
“ system ” and then the lawbreakers if 
there be any time left. For malfeasance 
in office the Commissioner may bring a 
man to trial in the disciplinary court of 
the department ; if the man is convicted, 
he is fined from one to thirty days’ pay 
or discharged. Every inspector thus dis- 
charged, or “ broken,” by any Commis- 
sioner, who has appealed to the civil 
courts, has been reinstated—sometimes 
justly, usually on some technical error 
in the taking of evidence. Whether such 
reinstatements were just or unjust, their 
effect upon the authority of the Commis- 
sioner is obvious. 

Not long ago Commissioner Bingham 
received complaints from New Jersey 
commuters about the downtown streets 
on the way to the ferries being blocked 
by merchandise piled on the sidewalks. 
He ordered the inspector of the district 
to have the nuisance stopped. The in- 
spector, for reasons of his own, did not 
want it stopped, but he ordered his men 
to make wholesale arrests of all found 
handling the offending merchandise or 
in the adjoining stores or warehouses. 
The officers arrested, hit or miss, every- 
body who could 
imagination be connected with the abuse, 
piled them, struggling and protesting, into 
patrol wagons, and rattled them off to 
the station-house. Guilty and innocent 
alike were discharged for lack of proper 
evidence, public indignation rose high 
against the Commissioner in the assailed 
neighborhood, the abuse continued as 
before, and the inspector was content. 


Frequently it happens that some poll. 


ticlan wants a couple of patrolmep, 
henchmen of his, detailed to plain-clothes 
duty—that is, to detective work-—in his 
district... He goes to the captain and 


makes his request, or demand, according 
to his power, and the captain requests 
of the Commissioner the detail for the 
The Commissioner may. 


men desired. 
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have heard rumors that there is “ poli- 
tics”? in the request and so decline. 
Later he learns that gambling is flourish- 
ing in the precinct of this captain. He 
calls him sharply to account, and the cap- 
tain contends that he could not secure 
evidence against the gamblers because 
he was short of plain-clothes men, citing 
the Commissioner’s refusal to give him 
the men he requested. Now, suppose, 
instead of refusing the captain’s request 
entirely, the Commissioner sends him 
two other men, whom he feels are hon- 
est. ‘These men at once begin to make 
it uncomfortable for the captain by se- 
curing evidence against illegal resorts 
that are paying him for protection. 
Accordingly he complains to the Com- 
missioner that, while he cannot bring any 
legal charges against these men, he feels 
that they are in league with the gam- 
blers, and wishes them transferred. In 
lieu of definite evidence, what can the 
Commissioner do but remove them? If 
he refuses, they are made the scapegoats 
for all that goes wrong in the precinct. 

Suppose, again, the Commissioner 
learns that a pool-room is operating in 
a certain district. He notifies the in- 
spector of the district to secure evidence 
against it and close it. If the proprietors 
are paying the inspector for protection, 
as is usually the case, he passes the 
word along to them that the Commis- 
sioner is “on,” and advises them to 
secure an injunction. Their place of 
business is ostensibly a laundry, and 
they actually take in washing, when their 
sign brings innocent customers. The 
magistrate readily gives a warrant to 
these poor laundrymen against police 
molestation. ‘These are a few only of 
the innumerable tricks for “ beating” 
the Commissioner’s orders. 

The police are accused under three 
heads: of being “in politics,” whith 
means the illegitimate use of any outside 
influence ; of “grafting,” or taking money 
from lawbreakers in exchange for pro- 
tection ; and of inefficiency. The politi- 
cal abuses are the most serious, and are 
to a great extent the root of the other 
two. It is common knowledge among 
those acquainted with the situation that 
certain of the more powerful district 
leaders, as the Sullivans and McManuses, 
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are practically the police rulers of their 
districts. When the Commissioner is not 
open to direct political influence, as is 
the case with the present incumbent, 
they have the police officers whom they 
control placed in their districts by indi- 
rect means. And, once controlling the 
police, it is, of course, a simple matter 
for them to protect their criminal follow- 
ing. One of the Sullivan henchmen, 
himself a probationary district leader, is 
known to have been originally a tramp, 
then a pickpocket, then a bank burglar, 
then a saloon-keeper, and is now a hotel 
proprietor and a Tammany politician. 
With the connivance of the police, he 
protects criminals on a very large scale. 

Two years ago a young woman, a 
settlement worker, was alone in the 
house when the door-bell rang at two in 
the morning. She went tothe door and 
a man, somewhat intoxicated, pushed by 
her into the hall, told her he had come 
to spend the night, and attempted to 
embrace her. She escaped, ran to the 
street corner crying for help, and came 
back with two policemen. The man 
had come out of the house and was lei- 
surely smoking a cigaf‘on the steps. She 
told the officers what he had done and 
asked them to arrest him. He showed 
his card, that of an influential politician, 
and challenged them to arrest him if 
they dared. ‘They did not dare, and he 
strolled away. Or perhaps it would be 
fairer to say that they knew it would be 
a farce toarresthim. They knew that if 
they did, he would be discharged before 
they had left the block. 

The honest and efficient policeman 
the “ system ” wins over, if possible. If 
not, he is regarded as a necessary evil, 
and thwarted at every step. One of this 
class caught a thug assaulting a woman 
on the street, caught him red-handed, 
and took him to the station-house. He 
was bailed ‘by a representative of his 
brother-in-law, a Tammany Assembly- 
man, and when the case came up for 
trial the magistrate dismissed it. Over 
and over again this same policeman 
arrested the same thug on all manner of 
charges, each time with good evidence, 
and each time the farce was repeated 
Not until:he assaulted an old gentleman 
who had too much influence to be safely 
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trifled with in court was he finally com- 
mitted. This same officer, some years 
earlier, one night raided a disorderly 
house, and there found, among others, a 
late prominent judge and political ieader. 
When the case came up in the police 
court, the magistrate threw it out with 
little ceremony. He then took it to the 
District Attorney (not Mr. Jerome), and 
was given tounderstand that thecase must 
drop, and that any further efforts on his 
part would not be tolerated. As a nat- 
ural result of all this, the average police- 
man argues that since justice is to be 
thwarted anyway, he might as well get 
his share of the spoils. He then becomes 
an insider, a humble member of the 
“system.” His life is at once made 
easier, and “things begin to come his 
way.” 

The police magistrates are directly 
responsible for a very large percentage 
of. police corruption. It is almost the 
unanimous opinion of those who come in 
contact with them that a majority of the 
fourteen magistrates now on the bench 
in Manhattan and the Bronx can be 
illegitimately influenced, or “seen,” to 
adopt the euphemism commonly em- 
ployed. A few months ago an honest and 
able plain-c'othes man secured evidence 
against a flourishing disorderly house 
and went to one of the magistrates who 
is among the suspected majority for a 
warrant. He refused to give it, and 
told the policeman confidentially that 
So-and-so (a local political power) was 
interested in the place, and that he “ had 
better forget he wanted that warrant!” 
The next magistrate to sit in the court 
was one of the honest minority, and the 
officer applied to him with the same evi- 
dence, secured the warrant, and made the 
arrests. When the case came up for 
trial, the counsel for the defendants had 
it adjourned, and continued to have it 
adjourned, on one technical plea or 
another, until the original magistrate 
was again sitting. Then the policeman 
applied for another adjournment, was 
sharply reprimanded for trying to defeat 
the ends of justice, the case finally came 
to trial, and was dismissed. Only last 
week another plain-clothes man brought 
to trial the proprietress of a similar 


-establishment and her clerk. He had 
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worked weeks on the case and had 
finally secured flawless evidence. Both 
the woman and the clerk were convicted. 
‘The woman was sentenced to ten days 
in jail or a thirty-five-dollar fine, and the 
clerk to fifteen days in jail or a fifty- 
dollar fine! ‘The woman promptly paid 
the thirty-five dollars—she could proba- 
bly have paid thirty-five thousand without 
serious embarrassment—and departed, 
T erk had no money, and was locked 
up serve his fifteen-day sentence. 
And these are not exceptional but aver- 
age examples of the school of justice in 
which the policeman is taught. 

As previously mentioned, the excise 
law affords the police their safest and 
most dependable form of “ graft.”” ‘The 
liquor dealers of Manhattan all belong 
to a liquor dealers’ association, with a 
branch in each precinct. ‘The member- 
ship dues are six dollars a month. A 
detective who has for years been in 
special and intimate touch with the police 
and police conditions.is the writer’s chief 
authority for the statement that one 
dollar of this goes to the association 
and five to the police. Thus, without 
running any appreciable risk of detection, 
the police receive five dollars a month 
from every saloon in the borough. The 
standard monthly levy for an ordinary 
pool-room is fifty dollars. When a man 
wants to start a pool-room, he first ‘sees ” 
the district leader and arranges with him 
for his sanction, usually given in consider- 
ation of twenty-five per cent. of the 
profits. The next man to be “seen” Is 
the “citizen collector,” usually the pro- 
prietor of an illegal business, who receives 
immunity as compensation for his serv- 
ices. He, in turn, “ sees” the captain’s 
ward or plain-clothes man, and with him 
arranges ihe monthly levy. For his 
services the wardman receives twenty per 
cent. of such levy, the balance going to 
the captain. ‘The captain usually takes 
sixty per cent., and the remaining twenty 
reaches the inspector. The money 
used to be paid to the captain at the 
station-house, but since the discovery of 
about sixty thousand dollars in the desk 
of a captain who died while on duty more 
circuitous methods are employed. 

There are different methods for the 
various descriptions of illegal establish- 
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ments, but they are all iv.ved to “ give 
up” something, with the possible excep- 
tion of the policy shops. This form of 
gambling is denounced by the police as 
“a mean swindle,” and a great many of 
the officers will not take their “ dirty 
money.” It is generally acknowledged 
that no gambling or other illegal house 
can run in a precinct for more than a 
week without the captain’s knowledge, 
and that it cannot run two weeks without 
his consent. In fact, it has become so 
dangerous to open such a place, without 
first making terms with the district leader 
and the captain, that it is now rarely 
if ever attempted. Such unsanctioned 
places are almost always raided and 
demolished even if the proprietors are 
subsequently willing to pay handsomely 
for protection. Under the circumstances 
it might seem strange that we so often 
read of raids. Some of these are “ fake” _ 
raids made to fool the publig; others are 
made by the Commissioner over the heads 
of, the inspectors and captains; others 
by honest inspectors over the heads of 
dishonest captains; while many, of course, 
are made by honest inspectors and cap- 
tains who have been sent by the Commis- 
sioner to clean up a certain district.. The 
dishonest captain, under ordinary circum- 
stances, clears in the neighborhood of 
one. thousand dollars a month above his 
salary, and the dishonest inspector from 
three to four times that amount. Outside 
of the ranks of the inspectors and cap- 
tains, the captain’s plain-clothes men or 
wardmen, and the detective sergeants, 
the “grafting” is relatively small in 
amount and unsystematized. Probably 
more than half of the patrolmen are hon- 
est, and are doing their duty surprisingly 
well considering the innumerable diff- 
culties against which they are contending. 
Obviously, to be an honest policeman 
means much more than to be an honest 
citizen. 

The detective sergeants, owing to the 
nature of their work and their independ- 
ence of control, have exceptional oppor- 
tunities for shirking and _ illegitimate 
gain. They work largely through “ stool- 
pigeons.” A “stool-pigeon”’ is a crook 
out of a job, who is willing to barter in- 
formation about other crooks. Originally 
these ‘“‘ stools ” were paid for their infor- 
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mation, but gradually the custom has 
grown up of rewarding them by giving 
them a certain degree of immunity in 
carrying on their particular form of vice 
orcrime. Each detective has his “stool,” 


and not infrequently a friendship springs 


up between them, and the “ stool ” intro- 
duces some of his cronies, and so the 
social intimacy between the crooks’ and 
their official enemies widens and grows, 
and they come to call each other by their 
first names and to be “ hail fellows well 
met.” As a natural outgrowth of this 
friendly intimacy comes presently a busi- 
ness relation. This collusion has grown 
to such an extent that it is now reduced 
to a system. The detectives assigned 
to a locality permit the local pickpockets, 
for instance. to operate, or “ work the 
rattlers,” with impunity in certain pre- 
scribed sections and under certain re- 
strictions, and then “‘ shake them down” 
for a percegtage of their spoils. With 
burglars and criminals in a larger way 
of business they have no direct connec- 
tion because of the too great risk, but 
they secure a share of their plunder 
through the “fences.” ‘ Fences” are 
places for the disposal of stolen goods, 
and they pay the detective sergeants for 
the privilege of doing business, in much 
the same way that the pool-rooms pay 
the captains. A quarrel between detec- 
tive sergeants (they work in pairs) over 
the division of spoils is apt to result in 
each arresting the other’s “ stool.” 
Owing to the ingenuous system of 
operating the bureau, even the honest 
detectives are well known by sight to 
the professional crooks. When detailed 
to a particular job, they are openly sum- 
moned to headquarters to receive in- 
structions. And there the crooks, who 
might be inconvenienced by their inves- 
tigations, assemble to get a good look at 
them as they start off, and the memoriz- 
ing of faces is, of- course, part of their 
trade. Then, again, detectives are re- 
quired to inspect prisoners so that they 


will know them the next time they see 
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them. This works both ways, except 
that the prisoners are apt to recognize 
the detectives first when they next meet. 
The detectives also must go to court 
and testify when they make arrests, and 
here again the crooks assemble to view 
them. One detective, realizing the ab- 
surdity of this, dressed up in outlandish 
clothes and blackened his face with 
charcoal before going into court. He 
was an able and honest man, and there 
were in the court-room some notorious . 
crooks who had come to have a good 
look at him. When he came forward 
to testify, the magistrate vigorously cen- 
sured him for insulting the court by his 
disreputable appearance, and refused to 
listen to explanations or even to hear. 
his testimony until he had washed his 
face. 

That the police department can be 
reformed, root and branch, no one who 
understands its inside workings believes ; 
that it can be vastly improved every one 
believes. That the placing on the statute- 
books of the Bingham Police Bill, which 
gives the Commissioner the power to 
place in the detective bureau honest 
men and real detectives, and there to 
retain them so long only as they produce 
results, and the further power to demand 
honest police work of the acting in- 
spectors on pain of being relegated to 
the lesser pay and powers of captains, 
will prove a panacea of all ills, isSn idle 
dream ; that it will produce fundamental 
reforms is open to argument; but that it 
will work much good and prove a decid- 
ed step in the right direction is beyond 
a reasonable doubt. In the hands of 
an honest Commissioner this increased 
power is bound eventually to break up 
the “‘ system,” to make grafting and cor- 
ruption timid and occasional instead of 
brazen and continuous; and, most im- 
portant of all, it is bound to give the 
honest and able men on the force, of 
whom there is still a decent nucleus, a 
fair chance to reap the rewards of their 
honesty and their ability. 
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MORE THINGS FAPANESE 


Our readers will. remember that, at the request of The Outlook, an American woman gave, 
over the signature of “ Observer,” in its issue of March 2, a readable account of her 
experience in Japan, with certain domestic and social characteristics of the Japanese. In 
reply to her picturesque and entertaining comment Miss Alice M. Bacon, a recognized 
American authority on Japan, presented in The Outlook for March 23 some aspects of the 
subject concerning which she entertains opinions radically differing from those of 
“ Observer,” who now returns to the discussion in the following article. Additional light 
is thrown on the debate by a letter from a Japanese domestic servant in California which 
will be found on another page—a letter which we are enabled to print through the courtesy 
of Miss Bacon. We ask our readers to remember that “ Observer” in her articles is not 
professing to make a profound social and psychological study of the Japanese, but is giving, 
as it were, some snapshot photographs of certain domestic qualities, which, like James 
Howell’s “ Letters ” or Dickens’s “ American Notes,” are not only agreeable and entertain- 
ing, but serve the purpose of valuable aids in forming a final judgment as to the tempera- 


mental character of the Japanese nation —THE EDIToRs. 


; ! OU say, “ Vow how do you feel 
_ after reading Miss Alice Bacon 

on the Japanese?” and I confess, 
being a “truthful James,” to feeling a 
bit low in my mind. 

Now of course 7 know Miss Bacon— 
who does not?—and I bump my forehead 
to the floor to her, Japanese fashion, feel- 
ing very humble because I know she caz 
write while I cannot, and, alas ! shespeaks 
Japanese and I do not. But, womanlike, 
I wish to talk some more, and as I sit 
putting stitches in my kimono, which, 
being only basted together, is always in 
need of little stitches, I am chuckling to 
myself to think, if I keep on writing, 
how busy some people wiil have to get— 
that is, if everybody talks back. 

I’ve often wondered why we women 
did not embrace the theory of réincarna- 
tion, because it wou/d be so delicious, 
after a hundred years or so of life, to 
return again and again in different ages 
and talk some more ! 

Speaking of being busy makes me 
think how busy I am going to be myself 
i I answer half the questions that have 
poured in upon me since that fatal day 
that I went into print. Everybody 
“wants to know” how “I kept house,” 
‘did I wear shoes ” (I didn’t), “ how did 
I buy food,” and a thousand and one 
details of the me@Hods in daily life in a 
Japanese house. And I am glad to report 


that several people from California have 
written that “they feel more kindly and 
understandingly towards their Japanese 
serving people for my article, and here- 
after will have more patience when teach- 


ing them ;”’ and one man, bless his heart ! 
writes, ‘he knows, whatever I was paid 
for that article, that it wasn’t as much as 
it deserved!” I could love that man. 

Anyhow, one can but write or speak of 
what has actually happened to one’s self. 
It’s humiliating, perhaps, to admit, but it 
is the gospel truth, that it is impossible 
to write of the top side, the under side, 
the all-around sides and Jdesides of several 
subjects in one paper. I know all lecture 
committees take it for granted that one 
can talk upon Europe, Asia, and Africa 
in ohe and the same lecture ; but one can 
not write upon the woman question, upon 
morals and housekeeping, or sav all the 
delightful or undelightful things one could 
say of Japanese and of missionaries and 
laymen in Japan, Korea, China, the 
Philippines, and India, in one article, 
even if it is as outrageously long as six 
thousand words. 

Now, piease, everybody believe that 
there is no unkind intention in my telling 
of things in Japan as I found them. 

If we are good mothers, don’t we often 
chide the child we love, and as adoring 
mothers don’t we relate every deliciously 
funny thing the adored child does or 
Says? 

One may not be a frivoler and yet have 
half a hundred uses for each hour and 
minute of the day—that poor old-fash- 
ioned twenty-four-hour day, that has 
never been revised, enlarged, or brought 
up to date; and even Miss Bacon would 
find it difficult to get in articles for 
The Outlook if she wrote amidst the 
constant and uselessly petty interrup- 
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tions of Japanese home life. It seems 
to me a mere technicality whether you 
engage “the time” or “the service ” of 
a man or maid, if the service be done in 
the manner you wish it done and when 
you wish it done; because when work is 
done is an important factor in house- 
keeping routine. An extra maid who 
was brought in for special winter service 
selected her own time for my special 
needs, and only ministered to me during 
the hours cook-san was out of the house. 
She selected four o’clock of an afternoon 
to wash, nay, to flood, the front door 
steps; she thought when afternoon vis- 
itors and I were drinking tea the best 
time in the world to rake down the coal 
stove; take up the ashes, and fill the 
stove ; and she a/ways filled the lamps 
after dark—but, mercy me! I must ex- 
plain quick, before some one _ shouts, 
“There are no coal stoves in Japanese 
houses,” that, although I did live in a 
truly Japanese house, our titled landlord 
“lent”? us the house at such a count-ly 
price that I was permitted coal stoves, 
glass windows, and ’most any foreign 
luxury I desired. 

The first week I kept house I was 
reading my mail in bed on Saturday 
night about half-past ten o’clock when I 
heard the heavy thumping of shoeless 
feet on my stairs, and scarcely had time 
to think it could of be the maid before 
my kuramya-san appeared on his knees 
at the open screen partition. I don’t 
know that I did anything but keep still ; 
he, after his low obeisance, came over 
and sat down comfortably on the floor 
by my bed, beamed kindly on me, took 
out his tobacco and little pipe, filled and 
lighted it and then calmly smoked. After 
a pipeful he’ brought out his week’s bill, 
which was eight inches wide and five 
feet long, and we discussed the account, 
he waving his pipe in the air and speak- 
. ing glib Japanese and I using a natural 
sign language of my own; but we both 
understood each other, which is more 
than one can always be sure of when 
two people are using only plain English. 
Things being satisfactorily gone over. 
he arose, bowed low, and thumped off, 
and I was left to ruminate once more 
upon the queer “mes my serving people 
selected for giving service. 
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I freely admit that servants become 
friends when they have been members 
of households ten, twenty, or thirty years. 
Even with us, a man serving us eight 
years we’d be willing to think of as a 
boon companion. The great Marshal 
Oyama went into the field followed by a 
body servant who had been in his family 
forty years. He wrote home reports of 
the Field Marshal’s health, provided for 
him every comfort he could think of, and 
I am quite sure that if there had been the 
need he would have cheerfully and gladly 
laid down his life for his master. 

Seriously speaking, zo one has a more 
kindly feeling for the Japanese than I, 
and from the bottom of my heart I must . 
respect the only people on earth who 
pleasantly, politely, but inexorably boss 
the Foreigner. I know the heavens will 
fall upon me, but Iam going to remark 


ethat “the foreigner” in Japan—Ameri- 


cans come under this class—made me as 
often long for a Russian knout in my 
hand as the Japanese. All heads of 
houses play with their Japanese house 
people as if they were living toys or 
dolls. They let their servants engross 
their time in the same way one lets a 
child. They tell before them a!l the 
funny things they do, just as American 
mothers talk of their children before 
their children, and times for play and 
times for work are so inextricably mixed 
up that you cannot tell one from t’other. 
No matter how inconvenienced they 
are by the things the Japanese servants. 
do, they laugh and let them have their 
own way. When. on rare occasions, 
they settle down upon getting their own 
foreign way, it’s upon the principle of 
the Irishman and his pig that was ami- 
cably trotting along the road when some 
one called out to know “where they 
were going,” and the Irishman in agony 
of mind whispered, “ Whist, whist, mon ! 
he thinks he’s going the other way.” 
Every householder thinks his own 
people, like his own children, sewing- 
machine, piano, or automobile, are the 
best ever, and talks of the exasperating 
things that happen in other households, 
but would never admit they could happen 
in hisown. These householders tell you 
many stories of events, all illustrating 
characteristics peculiar to the Japanese, 
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but are instantly up in arms if you, as an 
outsider, make comments or are amused. 

A hostess who is giving a dinner will 
tell you in the morning that she is going 
to have the table in yellow; you know 
she has beautiful yellow embroideries, 
candle-shades, etc.; but when dinner- 
time comes, the table decorations are 
pink—because why? Gardiner-san want 
ed to cut pink blooms that day and 
didn’t want yellow. Now, had /7/ said 
yellow flowers for a dinner, nothing short 
of an earthquake that swallowed up all 
the yellow things that grow would have 
prevented me-from having my table 
yellow. Again—a don-a-san who with 
some trouble imported blue-grass seed 
from Kentucky, carefully planted the 
seed in the lawn under her own windows, 
with the gardener standing by to “ look 
see.” Of course every English and 
Japanese speaking san on the place 
carefully and elaborately explained to 
gardener-san all the ‘ins and _ outs 
of planting Kentucky blue-grass seed. 
The Missis watched and the gardener 
watched, the one with a tender interest 
in the little home seeds, the other with 
simple curiosity. But one morning the 
Missis came too late. All the little deli- 
cate green spears had been carefully 
picked out by the roots, and only bare 
patches showed where the little strangers 
had tried to feel at home. The sowing 
and quick reaping went on for some 
time, but at last gardener-san put his 
foot down; “no strange seeds were to be 
allowed to trespass on his lawns. He 
knew grass, and he’d never seen any 
grass like this, it was nothing but weeds ” 
—and gardener-san had his way. An 
artist friend who had been carefully col- 
lecting beautiful pieces of blue and 
white porcelain for her table, glad 
enough that they were not all uniform in 
shape and design, gave a luncheon, and, 
in the consciousness that her table was 
always charming, she took no trouble to 
look at it before the time for her guests to 
arrive. When she did, at the last moment, 
she discovered to her horror that boy- 
san had borrowed from a club-house 
friend and laid the table with a coarse 


set of green-edged white cnina! Did she 
change it? No; she could not bear to 
hurt boy-san’s feelings. You see, had 
I been that don-a-san, that table would 
have been changed back to rare old 
blue and white china so quick that 
boy-san wouldn’t have known whether 
he stood on his head or his heels, or if 
he had any feelings to hurt. He’d have 
learned some thing that time, although 
neither of us might ever have known 
just what it was he did learn. 

I recall a wonderful place with a bun- 
galow cottage melting into vines and 
shrubs, with a terraced hillside that the 
blooms of the wild hydrangea made as 
blue as the sky or the distant glimmering 
sea, with a glorious host of old pine-trees 
presiding over all, and I said to the tall 
and gracious chatelaine, ‘“ How beautiful 
this must be eariy in the morning when 
one could be quite alone to worship or 
dream !’’ She replied that “‘she’d dearly 
love to go out early, for she was always 
awake, but to have her do so irregular 
a thing as once in a while to come out af 
her room before tea and a maid’s visit 
would alarm and disturb the whole Jap- 
amese household.” It would be worse 
than the rolling in of a tidal wave. 

A cultivated and traveled Japanese 
gentleman who knew the customs of 
Great Britain and America said to me 
that Americans were not helpful to the 
Japanese ; that instead of doing Amer- 
ican way they tried to do Japanese way, 
and made mistakes; but if they would 
persist in their own native habits, they 
would teach those ways to the Japanese. 
Especially did he lament the terrible 
kind of foreign dress that we encouraged, 
a dress in such bad taste that it would not 
be tolerated here in polite society or even 
seen except perhaps in shops on Indian 
reservations. He said that our lax ways 
in our play with the Japanese servants 
had a bad influence, for no Japanese boy 
or maid san ever oversteps a strict class 
line in Japanese households. 

This seems to be all I have to say 
just now. 

Yours faithfully, 
AN OBSERVER. 
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THE WEST HOME 


BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 
FIRST PAPER 


IN THE COUNTRY 


humorous. exaggeration has been 

of late years, in periodical litera- 
ture, the portion of the Western farmer. 
Streams of golden grain have been pic- 
tured as many fold larger and much more 
valuable than their reality, and it has 
become a favorite pleasantry to refer to 
the producer of wheat and corn as a 
plutocrat reveling in automobiles and 
diamonds. 

“ Don’t say that about us,” requested 
a prairie resident. “It is good enough 
to tell the truth. Why should the East- 
ern papers and magazines always make 
us either worse or better than we are ?”’ 

The truth zs ‘good enough.” 

The average Western farmer owns a 
quarter-section (one hundred and sixty 
acres) of land. Ifhe is past fifty years of 
age, he probably came West in the latter 
seventies or in the eighties. Not much 
immigration marked the next decade. 
He sold a farm on which he was in debt 
or he closed out a dsoving tide, and 


GTismorous of glamour and of 


followed the westward-moving tide, seek- 
ing a new home. By the time\he had 
paid the expenses of travel and had 
bought new implements and stock he 
was in debt again. He did not under- 
stand fully the climatic conditions, and 
made mistakes in methods. Dry years 
came, and prices for grain were low. He 
found his family expenses increasing and 
debts growing. Finally there came an 
upward turn.. The seasons were fruit- 
ful; prices were better; he had learned 
how to farm under Western skies; debts 
were lessened; his family had come to 
maturity, and the haunting burden of 
earlier years lifted. 

That is the epitome of the average 
‘ farmer’s life in the West, and thus is he 
found to-day. Perhaps he was a pioneer 
of -the sixties; perhaps he has been 
ambitious and has added other quarter- 
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sections to his own; perhaps he was 
born in the West and so knows nothing 
of other ways than its own—but, first 
and best of all, the farmer of to-day has 
a clear understanding of what he. can 
and cannot do. Generally he farms 
according to his limitations and achieves 
a permanent income, which is the basis 
of material welfare. 

The Middle West is an uptilted plane, 
reaching from the Mississippi River to 
the foothills, the western end four thou- 
sand feet higher than the eastern. Popu- 
lation has sifted over it according to the 
rainfall, sometimes climbing higher, then 
receding. ‘Trees, hedgerows, orchards, 
have been planted—to grow in beauty 
on lower altitudes and to struggle pre- 
cariously on higher. So the farm of the 
eastern portion has much of the “ back 
East’ appearance. There are a driveway 
shaded by box elders or cottonwoods or 
maples; a garden and an orchard; a 


frame dwelling of six or eight rooms; a . 


windmill and a red barn. 
A hearty welcome awaits the visitor. 
He notices that the housewife’s face has 


lines in it, put there when the struggle: 


was fierce in pioneer times. On the 
walls are pictures that show taste—here 
and there is one that he knows came 
from the old home in New York or 
Pennsylvania or Illinois. The furniture 
is probably of the somewhat florid type 
sold in small towns both East and West. 
An organ is more likely to be in the front 
room than a piano. 

“Lonesome out here? Not at all,” 
says his hostess, with a smile. “It is 
only eight miles to town, and that seems 
good. It used to be twenty before the 
railroad was built. A store is at the 
creamery station, and we go there every 
day. ‘Then there is the daily paper— 
the rural delivery goes by the house— 
ancl we are on the farmers’ line.” 
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“ Line of what ?” 

“ Telephones—every farm this 
township has one. ‘There are six on our 
party line, and it costs us only fifty cents 
a month. ‘The farmers set the poles and 
put on wires. -We can talk to almost 
everybody in the county.” 

« T—i—n-—g, ting? ting,” went the 
bell. She answered the call. 

“Tt’s from central. The Bakers have 
bought a phonograph and are going to 
give us some music at seven o’clock,” 

“Coming here with it ?” 

“Oh, no;. they will set it near the 
‘phone, and everybody on the line will 
take down the receiver and hear the 
pieces.” 

I could understand why one firm in a 
small town sold three hundred phono- 
graphs in a single season. 

Modern conveniences seem more com- 
mon in the West than in the East. More 
farmers have telephones, proportionately, 
because the Westerner is farther from 
his neighbor, and needs the ‘phone more. 
One day, riding across country near 
Colorado’s east line, thirty miles from a 
railway, I found, in a “draw” in the 
midst of an old tree-claim, a soddy—no 
one says “ sod houses” out there. The 
pleasant-faced mistress was asked a ques- 
tion. “I don’t know,” said she; “I'll 
find out.” She went to an adjoining 
room, and there was a telephone—this 
thirty miles from the edge of things! 
Incidentally, a family of that county pas- 
tured its cows in Colorado, milked them 
in’ Kansas, and shipped the cream toa 
creamery in Missouri—such is modern 
agricultural enterprise ! 

Of late years new elements have en- 
tered into the life of the Western farmer. 

Time was when he and his family had 
practically but one’ pleasure that ap- 
proached the enjoyment of the village— 
an occasional dance at the largest dwell- 
ing in the township. was for the 
young folks primarily—byt all were 
young then. Spelling-school, entertain- 
ments arranged by fertile-minded school- 
teachers, with, at long intervals, a trip 
to the circus, made the variation in the 
family’s otherwise monotonous exist- 
ence, 

Now there is frequently a club which 
meets regularly, furnishing an added in- 


terest for wives and daughters. To the 
sons and fathers the fraternal orders 
serve as a relaxation. The organizations 
in the interior villages take in members 
from the country. These are nota re- 
crudescence of the old Grange, which is 
little known in the West, but are insur- 
ance and benefit orders that inculcate in 
their ritual mutual helpfulness and good 
cheer. Then  politics—it is always 
present; but with daily papers-and full 
information on eurrent topics of the day, 
the spellbinder and the political manager 
now find less following in the country 
districts than in earlier times. 

In this field has grown also the coun- 
try church, exerting a power fully as 
great as in the town—perhaps greater ; 
for, while the preacher may have incom- 
plete preparation for his work and his 
congregation may lack somewhat in sar- 
torial grace, sincerity presides over the 
assembly and the speaker’s words are 
received with appreciation and good 
will, Many a town minister would be 
vastly pleased to have such well-filled 
seats and such attentive listeners as greet 
country pastors. 

The country church has fulfilled a great 
mission in the West, and its work in- 
creases in value with passing years. In. 
the older settled portions scarcely a family 
is more than six miles from a church 
building. The services are liberal, em- 
bracing many variations of denomina- 
tional belief, thus tending to unite the 
community in goodly fellowship. Usually 
the nomiral management of the organiza- 
tion is under the guidance of one denom- 
ination, but, if there be objection on the 
part of any resident of the community, 
another church of another denomination 
is over in the next township. 

The Sunday-school is, however, open 
to all, and the young people of the com- 
munity are gathered on Sunday afternoon 
with a'‘completeness that many a town 
worker may well envy. Once a year 
delegates go to the county seat, attend- 
ing a Sunday-school convention, and 
coming in touch with neighboring com- 
munities. In summer, at least, practically 
every school district has its Sunday- 
school. Where a church is not yet 
built, the school-house is utilized. Thus 
few communities lack religious services 
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given with some regularity and abundant 
fervor. 

The country church does most for the 
farmers’ wives and daughters, who have 
had in the past the hardest task of all. 
It has brought into their lives new inter- 
ests and new joys, exhibited in many 
ways. 

It is less common now for young peo- 
ple to go to a town justice or judge to be 
married: The county seat papers seldom 
miss an issue without telling of “a pretty 
home wedding.” in the country in which 


the bride was beautiful in an up-to-date: 


gown, the presents in good taste, the 
tables loaded with a bountiful dinner, 
and ending, “The young people will go 
to housekeeping on the groom’s fine farm 
in Cheever township.” May it not be 
that the home wedding, with its never- 
ending charm, is fostered by the country 
church, which adds its softening influ- 
ence on rural life to the advantages 
gained from prolific yields of wheat and 
corn? Such incident is worth while — 
and this apart from religious or inspi- 
rational aspect. 

With these various interests that gather 
in the country church, it is becoming a 
center of Western country life as fully 
as is the school. While there may be 
lack of artistic form, and the church 
buildings are marked by extreme sim- 
plicity, the influence grows. Prosperity 
is well expressed when it has visible 
evidence in white spires springing amid 
far vistas of waving grain and shining 
pasture. 

Churches are not needed, however, 
for inspiration toward helpfulness—the 
Westerner is always a good neighbor. 
Many and many a field is tilled for the 
widow by friendly farmers who join in 
doing good. Many an afflicted: father 
has seen his crops harvested by workers 
from adjoining farms because of the will- 
ing helpfulness of those who knew his 
need. 

Last summer on a Kansas farm were a 
sick wife and a tired husband. Just 
as the wife was recovering, the little 
three-year-old daughter burned herself 
severely. Skin-grafting was the only 
hope of preserving her life. The father 
could not sacrifice himself, as it would 
add another patient to the household. 
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Two young men on neighboring farms 
went from the fields, and gave enough 
skin from their bodies to save the child, 
missing a month ‘from their own labor. 
That is typical. of the Western good 
will. 

Something in the life of a farm devel- 
oped from bare prairie to rich fertility 
appeals to the hearts of its occupants, 
and they grow to love the level acres. 
‘So long as I am able to hold it I shall 
never sell my farm,” said a hard-working 
Nebraskan. “When, with my young 
wife, I settled on that quarter-section, it 
was Open plain for miles ; we had noth- 
ing but each other and what was in our 
camper’s wagon. Now we have about 
everything a farmer could wish. What 
could I do better if I sold? They can 
make machines and buildings, but they 
can’t make any more land. It will always 
be good.” 

“The only thing that makes us think 
we would like to sell out is the lack of 
help,” explained my hostess. “I can’t 
keep a servant girl, and my husband has 
to work too hard because he can’t get a 
hired man. The girls all seem to teach 
school or work in town; the boys go 
farther west and get farms of their own. 
Our own children are married and gone.” 

Indeed, the one* complaint made at 
every meeting of two or three is, “ We 
cannot get help for house or farm.” The 
servant problem is as present three hun- 
dred miles west of the Missouri River as 
itis in Harlem. Within a week I heard 
it discussed in a club on Fifth Avenue. 
New York, and in a Kansas farm-house. 
The argument in the latter instance 
hinged on the assertion that too much 
and too general prosperity in the West 
had relieved people of the nécessity for 
such labor, and that excessive wages and 
unusually favorable surroundings are 
now demanded, with workers too few 
even under such conditions. 

In one other thing are farm families 
at a disadvantage—sickness. Miles from 
a physician, trained nurses almost unob- 
tainable, conveniences of the sick-room 
that depend on a near-by drug-store lack- 
ing—these make ‘suffering hard. And 
if the end come, the little cemetery on > 
the open prairie is so desolage! Like 
the school yard, it is the last object of 
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improvement and of proper adornment 
in most country communtties. 

Amusing to Westerners is the igno- 
rance of Eastern friends concerning the 
West’s actual conditions. A few weeks 
before Christmas a Dakota wife, recently 
married, received from her husband’s 
sister in Massachusetts a letter asking 
for a list of things they needed, such as 
potatoes, cabbage, flour, and necessaries 
to keep them through the winter. “ Let 
me know and we will send them,” it 
added, “and try to arrange it so that 
John’s feelings may not be hurt. We 
do not want you to suffer.” 

A sheet of paper, stamp, and envelope 
were inclosed. The young wife replied 
on her husband’s printed stationery, say- 
ing that they were indeed in sore need ; 
they were then living in a miserable 
shack that cost only $3,500; she did 
not have a thing better than Brussels 
carpet to put on the floors; their barn 
was a cramped affair of only 40 x 100 
feet, scarcely large enough to shelter the 
ten horses and three vehicles they had 
left. She told piteously how she had 
no other means of reaching town than in 
a rubber-tired buggy; the best she had 
to wear was a dress that cost the pitiful 
sum of $2 a yard and an old fur coat 
that she bought for $75. She hoped 
they would open their hearts and assist 
quickly. The sister in Boston was not 
without appreciation. She sent a dia- 
mond-set bracelet, with the hope that it 
would add to the warmth of the coat. 

A concrete example will show how gen- 
erally modern conveniences and sources 
of information have come to the Middle 
West. From a central Kansas town of 
4,500 population, the county seat of a 
county with a population of 25,000, go 
out seven rural mail routes, serving 562 
homes, the carriers starting on their 
trips at nine o’clock each morning. Of 
the entire number of families served, 
twelve take no periodical of regular 
issue, their mail consisting of advertis- 
ing matter, sample papers, and letters. 
The carriers take out 288 daily papers, 
an average of one to every two families, 
though many families subscribe for two 
or three dailies. Weekly publications go 
to 544 families, magazines of some kind 
to over three hundred, This is a typical 


Western community, solely agricultural, 
nearly two hundred miles west of the 
Missouri River, and with an average of 
prosperity. It is a fair showing of the 
Western farmer’s reading-table. It may 
be mentioned that in this same county 
are twenty-four rural mail routes, serving 
practically every farm, and that over two 
thousand farmers’ telephones are in 
use. | 

Surprise at the history of one’s farm 
neighbors is no unusual thing. An alum- 
nus of Yale may be herding cattle on 
the next ranch ; a former teacher of lan- 
guages following a plow on the other side 
of the township. One overworked news- 
paper man sought health and wealth on 
the high plains; he found only the 
former. Day after day, while the hot 
winds scorched the corn and blasted the 
garden patch, he wrote thrilling stories 
for boys’ “ libraries,” thus supporting his 
family. Now he has returned to New 
England and has produced popular 
novels, striving to forget the occupation 
but not the friends of his Western life. 
The possibility of finding an unsuspected 
jewel is so ever present that it adds 
interest to the appreciative Westerner’s 
acquaintance with his neighbors. 

Travel is adding, familiarity with the 
world to other improving influences. Ex- 
cursion rates, special cars for conven- 
tions, encampments, and conferences, 
appeal to whole neighborhoods, and some- 
times, when the gathering is near by; these 
occasions have the outward appearance 
of an exodus. If close to either coast, the 
attendance fromthe Middle States is 
limited because of the distance. A two- 
day or three-day journey is not to be 
undertaken by the entire family except 
on important occasions. 

When a competence is acquired, the 
reward comes—to sell the farm, which 
cost perhaps $5 an acre, for $40 or $50 an 
acre and “take it easy.” This usually 
assumes the form of moving to town, 
where the farmer buys a home as good 
aS any one possesses, and becomes a 
factor in the town’s doings. Or, as one 
put it, “sells out and goes to where the 
bigger world can be seen.” In this 
case it meant a removal to California 
and the reinvestment of $40,000 saved 
in twenty years of successful wheat- 
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raising. He is now tending orange 
groves and pleasuring on the beach. 

Chief among the attributes of Western 
rural life is independence—not alone in 
conduct of the home and economics of 
the farm, but in the relation of the 
farmer toward the business world of 
which he feels himself a part. He has 
risen above financial subjection. This 
does not mean that he is always fully 
out of debt—millions of dollars are yet 
loaned on farm mortgages in the prairie 
States—but he dictates the terms. If 
his creditor becomes anxious, a dozen 
other purses are open to him.- A need- 
less boast is that borne by a sign I saw 
recently at the gateway ofa prairie farm, 
’“ No Mortgage on This Place.” It was 
not a rarity. Scores of other farms in 
the vicinity are unencumbered. — 

Some Western farmers have automo- 
biles; some have furnace-heated dwell- 
ings, with bath and toilet facilities ; 
some have even electric lights, the dyna- 


| ; Those who admire that 
kind of muck-raking fic- 
tion which pretends to be history will wel- 
come a volume of “ Indiscreet Letters from 
Peking.”* The letters purpert to have been 
written by an eye-witness of and an actor in 
the siege of the Legations during the Boxer 
uprising of 1900. The days of uncertainty 
and dread before the struggle began, the ter, 
rible weeks of fighting and waiting during 
the siege itself, and the aftermath when 
Peking was in the hands of the foreign 
troops, are represented as filled with an 
unbroken series of acts of blundering incom- 
petence, cruel selfishness, jealousy, and cow- 
ardice. The siege was made possible by 
the fatuous blindness of the foreign diplo- 
mats; the annihilation of all the foreigners 
- in Peking was averted only because of the 
mysterious failure of the Chinese to take 
advantage of the opportunities made for 
them by the stupidity and internal dissen- 
sions of the defenders of the Legations ; the 
aftermath was a carnival of rapine and plun- 
der by the foreigners in the city, rescuers 
and rescued.* The writer of the letters finds 
in it all little that is fine or noble or cour- 
ageous. When he is forced to praise, he 
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mo being run by a gasoline engine. But 
these are the exceptions. 

After all, the important thing is not 
the occasional luxurious home, the auto- 
mobiles, the bank deposits, but that the 
farm wealth of the plains region is dif- 
fused; that a high average of content- 
ment and of the things that tend to hap- 
piness is known. 

The farmer’s families of the Middle 
West are as well housed, as well clothed, 
and have as many every-day pleasures 
and comforts as do townspeople East or 
West. They are not rich in the pluto- 
crat’s understanding of the term, but 
they are abundantly blessed in satis- 
faction of life. More than that, their 
savings are honest wealth—the product 
of sunshine, rain, black soil, and hard 
work. Little wonder that the Western 
farmer boasts of his condition. His 
solution of the social and economic 
problem, with which he struggled for 
three decades, is well-nigh complete. 
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does it grudgingly, with a curl of the lip. 
But even so.the praise comes but seldom. 
He writes with the pen of the Scandalmonger; 
he sees the events that happen around him 
with the eye of the yellow journalist. The 
title of the book is indeed a happy one, but 
not perhaps in the sense in which the 
“editor” intended it. The letters are most 
amazingly indiscreet, not in their revelations 
of the siege of the Legations and the con- 
duct of the actors in it, but in the self-revela- 
tion of the character and propensities of the 
writer. | 


A History of 
Architecture 


A history of architecturecom- 
prises the examination of the 
most characteristic monu- 
ments of that art. The expositor’s aim should 
be to analyze the various styles. In this a sep- 
arate mention of every building may well be 
subordinated toa discussion of the tendencies 
shown by the sizes, materials, and dates of 
buildings. Such an ideal is that of Mr. Rus- 
sell Sturgis, an art critic of the first rank. 
To his present task of writing a general 
history of architecture he brings lifelong 
habits of careful classification, philosophical 
balancing, and clear exposition. The last- 
named quality has always been in evidence 
with him, and now more than ever. He 
has been too long a writer on art topics to 
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express himself in language not easily under- 
stood by all classes of readers. Witness his 
“European Architecture” and “How to 
Judge Architecture,” for instance. The pres 
ent work is the result of his ripest thought. 
It will consist of three handsome quartos, 
and the beginning of its publication is a real 
event in the world of art. The first volume,’ 
which has now appeared, deals with antiqui- 
ty—Egypt, western Asia, Greece, Rome. 
Of course the overwhelming majority of the 
structures described areinruin. It is witha 
grateful sense of a certain fitness of things 
that we read what Mr. Sturgis has to say 
about the Pantheon at Rome, an edifice 
glorious alike in its past and present use. 
Would that there were more such with this 
double appeal, even if the long list of ruins 
must be slightly decreased thereby! Of 
course a practiced architect and observer 
like Mt. Sturgis, with his half-century’s ex- 
perience, is quicker than another to judge 
how the ancients built. But even he can- 
not form a completely critical opinion of the 
work of the earliest architects, except as-he 
is aided by the decipherer of hieroglyphs, 
the student of comparative chronology, the 
practiced reader of the books of antiquity, 
and the searcher among bygone superstitions 
and beliefs. The achievements in all these 
departments of learning are evident in this 
volume, even if the text’s significance lies in 
the writer’s individual opinion. Half the. 
volume’s value, however, is represented by 
the illustrations. Mr. Sturgis deserves spe- 
cial credit for their selection; in general, they 
are either from unhackneyed subjects or are 
from new points of view of familiar build- 
ings. While it may be natural for Mr. Sturgis 
to follow the more usual spelling of proper 
names, especially Greek names, we do not 
understand why the usual Latin name of one 
of the best-known places in southern Italy 
must give place to the Italian“ Pesto.” But 
this is hypercriticism. 


Humanism, not a new term, is 
now invested with a new mean- 
ing. Its seat has long been supposed to be 
in academic groves. The humanists of Eras- 
mus’s time would, if they could, sit up in 
their sepulchers and take notice of the notice 


Humanism 


served by Mr. Schiller * that their tribe “ 


always be somewhat rare in academic circles.” 


But what is this revolutionized humanism? It 
is announced as “ the spirit of pragmatism.” 
Of pragmatism much has been heard of late, ' 
especially from its brilliant expositor, Pro- 
fessor William James, whom students flock 
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to. This is not, as many imagine, a new 
philosophy, but a new method in philosophy ; 
that is to say, a new application of a method 
not new. . Pragmatism is in philosophy what 
utilitarianism is in ethics—putting beliefs to 
the test of practical results. This method 
was applied also in theology by Kant, and 
recently by Ritschl, in holding that religious 
faith must rest on a judgment of practical 
value, not on merely intellectual grounds. 
This, too, has been the common-sense meth- 
od of ordinary minds from time immemo- 
rial. So pragmatism, says Mr. Schiller in his 
chapter on “ The Making of Truth,” is, asa 
logical method, merely “ the conscious appli- 
cation of a za/ura/ procedure of our minds in 
actual knowing.” Pragmatism as a method 
and humanism as its spirit are thus a philo- 
sophical attitude, not a system of philosophy. 
This attitude, as Mr. Schiller shows, is thor- 
oughly favorable to the claims of religion: 
“ All religions work pragmatically to a greater 
or less extent . . . our own Christianity [is] 
an essentially human and thoroughly prag- 
matic religion, hampered throughout its his- 
tory, and at times almost strangled, by an 
alien theology, based on the intellectualistic 
speculations of Greek philosophers.” Intel- 
lectualism, especially the “ absolutism” of 
which Hegel and Bradley are expositors, 
Mr. Schiller regards as “ fundamentally hos- 
tile to popular religion,” “ inhuman,” “ ster- 
ile,” and he fights it through chapter after 
chapter, contending that “knowledge cannot 
be depersonalized, and that the full concrete- 
ness of personal interest is indispensable for 
the attainment of truth.” The finished and 
attractive literary style in which he presents 
the new humanism manifests its identity, 
notwithstanding difference, with the old. 


Birds Every who 
Child Should Know name Neue 

anchan has written 
a pleasant, chatty little book * about the com- 
mon birds of the eastern half of our country, 
for the series which began with “ Poems 
Every Child Should Know” and continues 
with similar volumes of fairy tales, myths, 
songs, legends, and heroes. The book aims 
to arouse interest inthe birds rather than 
to give definite scientific information about 
them. The author introduces each bird as 
she might if she were talking toa child friend 
on asummer ramble of discovery. Some of 
the chapter titles well illustrate the spirit of 
her treatment—“ Our Robin Goodfellow and 
His Relations,” “Some Neighborly Acro- 
bats,” “ Birds Not of a Feather,” “ Rascals 
We Must Admire.” Sixty or seventy fine 
pictures from photographs provide some 


! Birds Every Child Should Know: The East. Neltje 
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useful h ‘Cidentification and much mate- 
rial for arousing interest in the subject. 


The author of “ Present- 
Day Egypt” well de- 
scribes present-day con- 
ditions in other Oriental countries. With 
pleasure, he who opens Mr. Penfield’s book* 
discovers that it leads far afield, not only 
to India, but evento Japan. The title is there- 
fore somewhat misleading. Mr. Penfield’s 
text is noteworthy for two features—first, its 
vivacious and very informative description, 
and, secondly, the author’s iteration on the 
failure of Americans to gain their proper 
share of Oriental trade. As he says, this is 
the only solace found by commercial Europe 
in our wonderful national growth. The book 
is well printed and illustrated, with almost 
never such a slip as “ Austro-Hungary,” 
p. 342. 


Ceylon, India, 
China, and Japan 


In one month recently a 
shrinkage was reported of 
two billion dollars 
market quotations of railway and allied se- 
curities. The event calls closer attention to 
the financial management of corporations. 
As the transportation industry was the first 
to produce the modern corporation,-so it has 
been particularly prominent in exhibiting 
the vices as well as the virtues of certain 
promoters. The shockingly high-handed 
manner in which the finances of a few trans- 
portation systems have been “ jockeyed” by 
Wall Street speculators has now naturally 
drawn the lime-light of public curiosity 
upon those ultimately responsible. It has 
made their deeds properly spectacular. The 
result, we are glad to say, has been a practi- 
cally universal condemnation. The injustice 
is equally evident, however, of visiting with 
the same condemnation the majority of rail- 
way financiers and operators in this country, 
an honest, hard-working, capable class, rep- 
resenting a totally different professional 
standard, one constructive, not destructive, 
of values. This being so, one cannot think 
that many corporations are really predatory. 
Yet the careless observer and the political 
demagogue continue to blame honest corpo- 
rations and managers for the crimes of the 
dishonest. If there is a popular desire to 
know just how a promoter can misuse rail- 
way funds and escape the penitentiary, there 
is a more widespread desire, we think, to 
have an extended view of the different phases 
not only of railway financing, but also of 
railway construction and operation. A book 
which will go far to satisfy these desires is 


1 Kast of Suez: Ceylon, India, China, and Japan. B 
Frederic Courtland "The Gentaty Cote 
ork. 


Railway 
Management 


THE OUTLOOK 


in the 


4 May 
“ The Working of the Railroads,” * by Logan 


G. McPherson, lecturer on transportation at 
the Johns Hopkins University. Mr. McPher- 
son’s academic connection is only incidental 
to his practical experience with several lead- 
ing railways. He tells what a railway com-. 
pany is, what it does, and how it does it. 
For instance, he first considers the transpor- 
tation function, describing such a change of 
conditions as is apparent since 1870,when 
there was one railway mile for every seven » 
hundred and twenty-nine persons, while in 
1904 there was one mile for every three hun- 
dred and eighty persons ; in 1870 there was 
one railway employee for every one hundred 
and eleven persons; in 1904, one employee 
for every sixty-six persons. The author 
then describes construction and operation, 
showing, among other things, that formerly 
for a fifty-ton locomotive there were fifty- 
pound rails, but that now we have eighty- 
ton locomotives and eighty-pound rails, while 
one-hundred-ton locomotives and one hun- 
dred-pound rails are not rare. Mr. McPher- 
son then discusses traffic, accounting, and 
Statistics, financial and executive adminis- 
tration, correlation and integration, and, 
finally, the relations of ‘the railway to the 
public and the State. While just laws should 
provide for a remedy of existing abuses and 
certainly for a swift punishment of crimes, 
we also contend that they should not repress 
legitimate activity, thus impeding the Na- 
tion’s well-being and. retarding its develop- 
ment. Mr. McPherson’s book should be 
read by those whose votes elect legislators 
and ultimately control legislation. 


Woodcraft The days in the year 
nie Lore which the woods lover 
may spend in camp and 
on the trail are all too few. But there are 
many other days when the Wanderlust is on 
him and he must sojourn in spirit in the land 
of his desire. To the practical woodsman 
on these restless days there is great solace 
in the detailed and careful planning of the 
next trip—route, outfit, food supply, new 
“stunts” to be tried, improvements in equip- 
ment to be tested. A veteran of the craft 
has prepared a book? full of wise lore and 
helpful suggestions, an invaluable companion 
for the days of planning and the rarer days 
when the plans are being fulfilled. Treat- 
ment of the subject is exhaustive. There 
are not only the more usual but < lways inter- 
esting chapters on clothing, personal kits, 
tents, utensils, food, cookery, making camp 
and camp-fires, but even more fascinating 


The Working of the Railroads. B G. McPher- 
son. Henry Holt & Co., New York. "$150, net. Postage, 
cents. 
?The Book of Camping and Woodcraft. By Horace 
hy et The Outing lishing Company, New §York. 
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talks on the less familiar subjects of axman- 
ship, qualities of wood and bark, edible plants 
of the wilderness, living off the country, 
natural signs of direction, and not so fas 
cinating but sadly useful information about 
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the pests of the woods and hints for acci- 


dents and emergencies. The volume is small 
enough to go in the duffel-bag, but packed 
full of facts and suggestions, and redolent of 
the atmosphere of the woods. 


Letters to The Outlook 


A JAPANESE POINT OF VIEW 


Among a number of letters that have come 
to mein regard to my article in your issue of 
March 23, this strikes me as especially inter- 
esting. ALICE M. BACON, 


Los Angeles, April 9, ’07. 
Madam Alice M. Bacon: 

I have read your article on the Japanese 
in The Outlook for April. I do not know 
whether we, the Japanese, deserve your most 
generous and good-hearted view on our peo- 
ple. “At any rate, not only that article by 
“Observer,” but often we see the similar 
mistakes made by certain writers. 1 feel 
very sorry to let them pass into the public 
mind as a fact without giving a word of cor- 
rection. This is not only because we cannot 
express our thoughts clearly in English, but 
also, in California specially, where all the 
periodicals are against us, we have no organ 
oh which we may express our standpoint 
before the public. Now, when I read your 
kind article, I felt as if I was rescued froma 
danger. And it is precisely so, for those 
periodicals will rule the public mind, right or 
wrong. I cannot help to feel that whenever 
some one point out our faults severely, we 
always find a good Samaritan in this great 
country. Especially in time of reaction, 
when all go from good feeling to the oppo- 
site like an unsettled cloud in autumn sky, 
you remain in sympathy with us. We know 
when one remains with his friend in time of 
great. need, it is the best test of friendship. 
Those who follow fashion blindly are simply 
dangerous, and praise from them do not 
amount anything. 

I wish you will accept a word of thanks 
from a humble Japanese servant. 

KASUYA, 


P. S.—I want to add what I feel about the 
Japanese “ lack of warm-hearted responsive- 
ness ;” we do not know, even scholars in 
English I suppose, of idioms, jokes, and 
humors, and sort of topics suitable to foreign 
companions, which are rather the.essential 
matter in social entertainment (though I have 
no experience in society circle). All these 
things were taught since babyhodd, without 
any intention or difficulty, and yet hardest to 
acquire for foreigners, especially when we 
dre not mixed in playing and working and 


all sorts of social matters. If we avert from 
foreigners, it is because we shrink from 
something unknown, unapproachable( so I 
think), and not in the least anything of the 
sort of dislike. And, if we do not, to the 
foreigner’s eyes, have a warm-hearted respon- 
siveness, and seemingly contented, it is after 
fruitless efforts. Weare almost discouraged 
of its insurmountable difficulties in associat- 
ing with the foreigners. Yet the truth re- 
mains that every one in the world, I believe, 
will be happier and more comfortable in being 
warm-hearted and responsive to his neighbors. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA CAPITOL 


I note with regret that a contribution to The 
Outlook for January 26, entitled “A Costly 
Triumph,” has so far called forth no comment 
from an eminent professional source. 

The impression gained from the article is 
that the new Harrisburg Capitol is an artistic 
as well as a costly triumph. This is confess- 
edly the opinion of a layman, but lest the 
publication of such an appreciation in a 
paper of the known standing of The Outlook 
should influence general opinion to favor 
public work of this character, I feel urged to 
call attention to the fact that among archi- 
tects generally this building is considered to 
be an unsuccessful achievement. 

I speak more especially of the interior. 
On a recent visit to the building in question 
I was impreseald with its lack of studied pro- 
portion, the extravagance of ornament, the 
excessive use of gold, the broken pediments 
over doorways, and other features which 
mark the building as having been inspired 
by the most degraded types of Renaissance 
architecture. 

I was annoyed by the tediousness of the 
main stairway, and found that each riser is, 
by actual measurement, a full inch higher 
than gaqod practice sanctions for a monu- > 
mental staircase. The flowing lines of the 
balustrade referred to by your contributor 
are weak rather than graceful, and the effect 
of the whole rotunda is rendered garish by 
the ill-advised use of gold, together with the 
harsh and heavy colors of the dome. The 
rough red floor of Mercer tile, while in itself a 
thing of beauty, seems ill adaptee to the 
formality of a white marble hall. 

The Senate and Assembly chambers are 
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rendered undignified and restless by the 
excessively heavy ceilings and chandeliers, 
and the obtrusive use of ornament; so much 
so that as I passed through these rooms I 
wondered how it would be possible for any 
body of men therein assembled to consider 
any question in a serious, straightforward, 
and single-minded manner. 

Indeed, the whole interior is deficient in 
simplicity, dignity, and breadth of concep- 
tion. A more detailed criticism is better 
left to the technical publications. 

To be sure, the observer is impressed as 
he wanders through the building. Anysuch 
amount of materials, really fine in them- 
selves,’ and spread over such an area in 
almost any way, could scarcely fail to inspire 
some awe; but it must be a source of lasting 
regret that such a large and costly public 
edifice is so deficient in artistic excellence. 

It is indeed deplorable if extravagance 
and fraud were practiced in doing the work, 
but this is'a transient evil compared to the 
enduring influence exerted by a monument 
of bad taste. 

A YOUNG PENNSYLVANIA ARCHITECT. 


THE JACOB A. RIIS NEIGHBORHOOD 
HOUSE 

Every spring we come to tell The Outlook 
readers of our plans, and every fall how by 
their help they were carried out. This year 
we are planning a boys’ camp away from the 
city, with its heat and its noise. -We are 
going to take the boys between twelve and 
sixteen, and preferably those who have here- 
tofore escaped us, and transplant them from 
the street to the wilderness for a season. 
Ask yourselves what that may mean in the 
struggle for the man of to-morrow on whom 
we must build. It is with one eye upon him 
that we have built our gymnasium and carry 
on our clubs. Incidentally it will mean more 
room on Twin Island, where last year we 
housed 410 happy souls. We spent over 
three thousand dollars up there during the 
summer, and never did money draw such 
interest as that. We spent it all—there is 
nothing left; but we are not sorry, and we 
expect to spend more this summer, empty as 
our money-drawer is. For the One whose 
errand we go has all the dollars, and He 
knows that the need but grows with the 
effort. The crowding was never so great as 
it is to-day. Itis getting to be common in 
New York to find whole families living in 
one room—three families in a three-room flat 
intended for one. That was common in 
Europe before, but never here; and over 
there it meant, and means everywhere, mis- 
chief of the gravest sort, moral and material. 
Seventy-three thousand persons so living in 


Berlin furnished nearly half the deaths ina 
population of over 1,300,000 in a year when 
the Government took a census. It is the 
next big question for us to deal with in New 
York. Meanwhile we must make life in the 
crowd as tolerable as we can. 

For the many who cannot go to Twin 
Island or the camp we are making a roof 
garden on our gymnasium roof that will be 
worth seeing and lingering in as the summer 
advances—so we hope. It is an experiment 
to make a garden of Eden in a hole between 
towering tenements, but we mean to have a 
good try at it. People may throw things into 
a dirty yard from tenement windows, but I 
would like to wager that they will never think 
of doing that to a garden. Its appeal will be 
to the best in them. So that is educational 
too, with a stronger pull than the Board of 
Health. It all works together. .The settle- 
ment is leaving its stamp on the neighbor- 
hood, as it was meant to, and its stamp is 
good. On the people it is easily nade out. 

Our horse is dead. We have a fine wagon, 
but we need a horse to pull the children over 
from the depot and back. And we need 
swings in place of those they have worn out. 
Swings don’t last long on Twin Island. To 
sit in one and watch the vessels on the Sound, 
fanned by the salt breeze from the water, is 
heaven to our girls, and they are firm believ- 
ers in heaven. Then we want some games, 
or the money to buy them with; and we do 
so badly want a volunteer worker to go and 
live with them in July and August. We have 
a matron and her assistant, but we want the 
right kind of woman to keep them all com: 
pany in their happy season. 

When I go through those streets that are 
jammed with children and their mothers on 
a summer day, I sometimes wish I could 
take the Other Half that live among the birds 
and the flowers, out on Long Island, say, 
or in Jersey’s suburban towns, and plump 
them down with one big swoop in the middle 
of it all,and then tell them what delight it 
is for children to ride on ferryboat and 
trolley-car, and how cheap to buy that de- 
light for them by chartering a car and taking 
mothers and children out for a day’s pleasure. 
They wouldn’t be any trouble, but no end of 
joy ; and alittle lunch of milk and cake, or 
sandwiches and lemonade, could be laid for 


‘them in the shade of some trees, or in a 


daisy field. These things are sometimes 
done, but not nearly often enough ; and there 
isn’t anything that leaves such a glowin those 
who do it, and such a bright spot in the 
lives of the great crowd, or that brings the 
two Halves together so naturally. Shall we 
not have more of it ? JACOB A. Rus. 
48-50 Henry Street. New York. 
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McCray Refrigerators 


Porcelain Tile, Opal Glass or Wood Lined 


are acknowledged by architects and sanitary experts to be the best refriger- 
ators that can be built and they are the cheapest in the end, because they use so 
much less ice, and soon pay for themselves in saving on ice b 


Write Today For Our Catalogue 


and let us pep ym why the McCray System of Refrigeration is better than any 
other—why and matches keep perfectly dry in a McCray Refrigerator—why 
it uses less ice than others and why you ougbt to have one in your bome. 

McCray Refrigerators are made in stock sizes and built to order, in all 
sizes for Residences, Hotels, Clubs, Public Institutions, Hospitals, Grocers, 
Markets and Florists. They are endorsed by physicians and are used ip near! 
every prominent residence, club, hotel, etc. mvery refrigerator guaranteed. 

Cata e No. or residences; No. 

Catalogues and Estimates Free. for hotels, restaurants, clubs, pablic in- 
stitutions, ete. No. 57 for meat markets; No. 64 for grocers; No. 71 for florists. 

McCray Refrigerator Company, 586 Mill Street, Kendallville, Ind. 

Branches in all principal cities. 
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AT 4h, more tlian any other dish needs 


INTEREST careful seasoning. It is rendered 


more appetizing by the use of 


Any reader of this magazine whose funds 


yield less than four per cent. will be inter- Lea & Perrins’ 
ested in our system of receiving deposits 

by mail. ‘The savings banks in Cleveland Sauce 

are among the strongest in the world, and THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
for the past sixty-five years have safely paid 


It is a delicate seasoning for 
Scalloped Oysters, Broiled Lob- 
ster, Cod Fish Balls and Steaks, 
‘The CITI z ENS } Deviled Clams, Fish Salads, ete. 


SAVINGS & TRUSTCO |! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


four per cent. interest on deposits. 


Send to-day for booklet “ V.” 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 


Proven best b hendreds of thousands of satisfied wearers. No 
other Dress Shield but the OMO is ODORLESS, IMPERVIOUS, 
HYGIENIC, WASHABLE. 

The OMO is made in eve style. all beautifully illustrated in our 
DRESS SHIELD BOOKI LET. une gives Dress Shield information 
of value to every woman—IT IS FREE. Send usa postcard NOW. 

oue Farantee to replace any damaged by an imperfectly made 


bes OMO MFG, CO., Dept. 0, MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
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Are You Too Thin? 
For only 15 minutes a day's 
practice in your own room up- 
on special exercises that | will 
give you, you can be round, 
plump, wholesome, rested and 
attractive. Nature intended 
you to be—why should you 
not? The follo are 
extracts from the re- 


ports of my pupils: 
** Just think, Miss Cocroft, I have 
gained 25 pounds.” 
‘Before I took up your work, I 
could not eat anything without 
the greatest distress, and nowI 
think I can digest tacks. Iam 
so happy.”’ 
“*Every exercise and movement 
has accowplished jast what 
we wanted.” 
“My bust, neck anu chest have 
filled out beautifully and I carry 
,, myself like another woman. 
"You have done more for me than 
doctors have done in 20 years. My 
constipation is entirely relieved and 
my nerves are so res 
I have built up thousands of women—why 
| not you? You will beso much more attrac- 
tive and so much better satished with yourself. 
will rfully tell you about my work 
and if I cannot help your particular case | 
tel] you so. My information and advice 
are entirely free. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. E 57 Washington St., 
Axthor of “Character as Expressed in the Body, Ete. 


Conservative financiers will tell you that a 
safe investment at 


o% a Year 


is from one to one and a half per cent. more . 
than the average individual depositor. or 
speculator realizes from year to year. 

Permanent security, special opportunities 
from long experience, large capital resources, 
and careful advisers enable the 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 


to pay you 5% per year on every dollar 
you invest with the Company. Earnings 
reckoned for every day. No risk or anxiety 
about your investment, which is always sub- 
ject to your control and available in emer- 
gency. 


Are You Getting 5% on Your Savings ? 


Under supervision New York Banking 
Department. 


Established 14 Years 
Assets $1,750,000 
Write fag full particulars 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 


10 Times Bidg. 


Hall’s Hair Renew? has been sold for over sixty years, 

yet we have just changed the formula, the style of bottle, 

and the manner of packing. As now made, it represents 

the very latest researches, both at home and abroad. A 

high-class and thoroughly scientific preparation. 
Falling Hair —As perfect aspecific ascan possibly be made. 
Dandruff —Removes dandruff; prevents further formation. 

Ask for “the new kind” 
The kind that does not change the color of the beir. 


Formula: Glycerin, Capsicum. Bay Rom, Salphur, Tea, 
Rosemary Leaves, ge Alcohol, Perfume. 
RR. FP. HALL 42 CO., NASHUA, N. 


W 


I Can Reduce Your Flesh 


Would you like to reduce it by natural means and 
in a dignified manner? 
I have reduced 7,000 women in the past 3 years 
a series of simple exercises practiced in the privacy 
algae by use of merely a rational 
can reduce and at the same time stom- 
ach, heart calediovs you of such —— as rheu- 


matism, yom weak nerves and such difficulti 
as strong nerves, strong 


_ You can as 
figure as any woman 
your acquaintance 
drugs, no medicine. 

“I have reduced 81 pounds 
under your instruction. 
There is not a wrinkle in 
my face and my hushand 
says I look like the girl he 
married. You can imagine 
how happy I am. 

“You have simply saved my 

life, Miss Cocroft. Iwasa 

nervous wreck when | began 
my work with you.”’ 

**I have reduced 65 pounds in 

five lessons. I have only 10 

more pounds to reduce to 

reach your goal.”’ 


Send 10 cents for instruc- 
tive booklet; with card for 
your dressing wing 
correct lines of a woman’s 


in poise. 
SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept.8 57 Washington St., Cuicago 


NOTE—A's President of the Physical Culture Extension Work 
in Ameria, Miss Cocroft needs no further introduction. 


“IGS COCROFT AT HEAR OFSK 


Broadway & 42d St., New York 
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TIME TELLS THE TALE 


T is significant that the strongest praise of 
: the WAYNE comes from those who have 
used their cars the longest, who have driven 
: the farthest, and who have subjected them to 
the hardest tests, The reason for this is patent 
—economy of operation and slight outlay for 
upkeep, absence of trouble, elimination of noise 
and vibration, perfect control (4 to 50 miles 
an hour on high speed by throttle alone), 
extreme flexibility, are a few of the strong 
points that arouse enthusiasm. Further par- 
ticulars sent upon request. 

Model N, 30-35 H. P. Touring Car,...... ..$2,500 
Model N, 30-35 H. P. Roadster,.......... ..$2,500 


Medel R, 50 H. P. Pullman — sonal $3,500 
Model K, 35 H. P. Touring Car,... .. $2,500 


Wayne Automobile Ca; 


DETROIT, MICH. 


AGENTS: 
.A.l,. Kull Auto Co, 
WASHINGTON..... Commercial Auto & Supply Co. 
PHILADELPHIA.. de .. Rittenhouse Garage 
PITTSBURG.. oc ce .. Liberty Auto Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS.. peded .Capital Auto Co. 
‘Bonney otor Car Co. 
Wm.F.V. Neuman & Co. 
NEW ORLEANS...John S. Watters, 233 Barrone St. 
SAN FRANCISCO........... Motor Car Agencies Co. 
LOS ANGELES.. ce .E. Jr. Bennett 
NEW HAVEN University Auto Co. 
MIL WAU Solliday Motor Car Co. 
Evans Motor Car Co. 
GP West Side Motor Co. 


SEATTLE..M. 507 Mutual Life Bldg. 


TROY, N. LTOY Carriage Works 
‘ DENVER .. Western Auto Co, 


SUMMER STYLES 
ARE READY 


IF YOU WISH 

to realize the 
satisfaction that 
comes with wear- 
ing stylish and 
well-fitting 
clothes, write for 
our Summer Style 
Book and samples 
of materials—sent 
free. 

Our extremely 
low prices make it 
possible for every 
woman to be fault- 
lessly dressed in 
the latest New 
York Styles. 


We Guarantee 
Satisfaction 


Money refunded 
if we fail to 
please you 


SUSPENDER 
SUITS 


are the latest inno- 
vation. For Sum- 
mer wear they are 
ideal. They com- 
bine the coolness 
and comfort of the 
shirt-waist suit with 
the jauntiness and 
style of a smart 
tailor-made _  cos- 
tume. These cool 
and becoming cos- 


tumes are made to order from fashionable materials at 
from $5 to $15. Combined with one of our moderate 
priced shirt-waists they form an ideal Summer outfit. 7 


Our Catalogue lilustrates and Describes: 


Suspender Suits 


Tailored Suits 


Shirt-Waist Suits 
Silk Suits ° 


Jumper Suits 


Skirts 


Jackets . 


Rain Coats. 


Shirt-Waists . 


Muslin Underwear 


Wash Dresses 


Black Silk Coats 


24 


$5.00 to $15 
$7.50 to $25 
$6.00 to $20 
$9.75 to $20 
$6.00 to $20 
$3.50 to $15 
$6.00 to $20 
$8.75 to $18 
cents to $4.98 
cents to $3.98 
$2.25 to $8.95 
4.98 to $14.75 


Write to-day for our Catalogue of Summer Styles 
and Samples of materials, sent FREE by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


216 West 24th Street, New York 
Largesf Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 


Mail Orders Only. 


No Agents or Branches. 
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A Powerful Touring Car 


of Proven Excellence 


As a hill climber, it has shown superior to many cars far 
higher in price and rated power. At the recent annual Pasadena- 
Altadena hill climb, it beat every competitor in its class by a wide 

' margin and excelled the time of every touring car but one and 
that one much higher in price. 


As to steadiness of running and general dependability, it 
thoroughly upholds the well earned Rambler reputation of 


The Car of Steady Service 
7 Write for our art catalogue, or see our nearest representative. 
Main Office and Factory, Henosha, Wisconsin 


Branches: 
Chicago Milwaukee Boston Philadelphia an Francisco — 
New York Agency, 38-40 W. 62nd Street. Representatives in all leading cities. 


Thomas B. Jeffery @ Company 


| Medel 25 
$2,500 


With Cape Top and 
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SOUND 
LOGIC”’ 


$600 RUNABOUT 
IS NO MOLLYCODDLE 


ALTHOUGH THERE ARE 5,000 Ford runa- 
bouts now in use in all parts of the world, 
on all kinds of roads, doing all kinds of 
work, in the hands of all kinds of drivers, 
having all kinds of care, and lack of care, 
yet we are sometimes asked, “ Are they 
not too light for usage on country roads ?” 


COUNTRY ROADS ARE EASIER on a 
motor car than are the broken asphalt 
pavements, the car tracks and the cobble- 
stone streets of the city. But that’s aside 
from the question. Here’s a direct answer. 


THE FORD CAR IS LIGHTER by several 
hundred pounds than any other car of 
similar power. 

THAT LIGHTNESS IS ITS GREATEST 
STRENGTH — it is the customer’s assur- 
ance of quality. ‘Io obtain lightness with 
strength we muSt use-the best material 
procurable. Wedo. Vanadium Chrome 
steel is the toughest material known. It 
is now used in Ford cars. It is made 
exclusively for Ford. | 


TALKS 


| Get the | 
Ne 0. 5 Po 


THE TOUGHNESS OF A _ HICKORY 


WITHE is a good comparison for Ford 
runabouts. Flexible—but unbreakable. 


IF TIRE MAKERS COULD GUARANTEE 


all tires to be of uniform quality, we could 
guarantee 15,000 miles on a set with this 
car—it has been done in many cases, 
That’s where lightness spells economy. 


HERE’S A SUGGESTION: Just to show 


how this car will stand hard usage, ask 
your nearest Ford agent for a 40 or 50 
mile high-speed demonstration over the 
roughest roads you know. Then ask 
some friend to bring his 40 or 50 or 60 
h. p. touring car and see if he can follow 
you. . The result will be surprising—and 
perhaps expensive to your friend. You'll 
buy a Ford. 


$600 


F. O. B. DETROIT 


MODEL N, 4 cyl. 15 h. p. 1,050 tbs. The sturdiest thing on wheels- | 


A WORD TO AGENTS: We want agents in all territory where we are not represented. _ Best 
Automobile Agency in the world. Any good agent can sell Fords. Pure gold needs no gilding. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, 19 Piquette Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
BRANCH RETAIL STORES: New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chicago, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, and Kansas City. 


STANDARD Moror CAR Co,, San Francisco, Oakland, and Los Angeles, Distributors for California. 
Canadian trade supplied by Forp MororR COMPANY OF CANADA, Walkerville, Ont. 


THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


SE A Round Trip 
Spokane 


From Chicago for the 
convention of the Baptist 
Young People’s Union at 
Spokane, Wash., July 4 
to 7, 1907, via the 


Chicago, 


Milwaukee & St. Paut 


Railway 
Tickets on sale June 20 


to July 12,1907. Final 
return hmit September 
15, 1907. Choice of 
routes. Stop-overs al- 
lowed at all points within. 
final return limit. 


For further information regard- 
ing rates, routes or reservations, 


TRAVEL INTELLIGENTLY 


By Having with You 
‘The Baedeker of the Ocean.” 


PRESBREY’S 
INFORMATION 


GUIDE 


SAT “LANTIC 
RAVELERS « 


The Recognized Standard Authority on 
all Matters Connected with Transatlantic 
Travel. 100 pages solid information. 
Edited by S. S. captains, Gov’t officials 
and the highest authorities on travel. 
Pocket Size. Worth many times its cost to any- 


one crossing the ocean, as it contains authorita- 
tive answers to 1000 or more questions. 


Price 25 cents by mail, postpaid 


FRANK PRESBREY CO. 
3 West 29th Street, New York City 


_address 
F, A. MILLER or W. S. HOWELL 
Gen’! Passenger Agent Gen’! Eastern Agent 
Chicago 381 Broadway, New York 
The Dayton Sprayer. 


‘and Whitewasher 
Covers 10,000 sa. feet of surface per day 
) with whitewash, cold water paints or disinfectants. 
Used by farmers, tobacco growers, horticulturis 
for watering. destroying 
pests or plant diseases. 
Easily operated, de- 
veloping high pres- 
sure for extin- 


slog of 
kinds an i 


**Progress’ 
gal 00 "Dayton Supply Co. 
we, Dayton, “hloy 


including hose, etc. SYtOMs = includinghose, oto 
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Charcoal 


is a sweetener and purifier of the 
stomach. It arrests fermentation, and 
causes complete digestion. Eat and 
drink anything you like in moder- 
ation, and use charcoal daily. 

The finest preparation madeis | 


MURRAY’s | 
GHARGCOAL TABLETS 


FOR 10c. in stamps. a full size 25c. 
box mailed for trial. Once only. 


A. ]. Ditman, 30 Astor House, N. Y. 


Deposits in this old established bank pay 100% 
better than government bonds. Interest paid monthly, | 
quasteriy, or semi-annually. Send for booklet ** A,”’ 


a SALT LAKE SECURITYQTRUST 


OALT LAKE CITY 


to take 
Ww AN D « tor ana 


Hosiery, Handkerchiefs, etc. Qualities Un- 
limi "variety. Mill Prices. Liberal remuneration. 
Big results for active agents. Responsible references requ red, 
“Write for particulars. Address Dept. P. 


A. M. MOSELEY & CO., Mill Agts., 59 Leonard St., New York 


incredible 


Isn't it incredible that we could serve hundreds of investors 
for thirty-one years without loss or complaint, and fail to 
satisfy you? 

This unbroken success is founded on conservatism. We 
predicate all on safety. Write and inquire about our frst 
mortgages, yielding six per cent ioterest net. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas. 


| 


THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


To Extend | 
the Usefulness 
of a Useful Life 


Nothing has ever been devised to equal life insurance. 
It is the easiest, fairest, safest way for the man who is 
of use to others to extend that usefulness beyond his life-° 
time with them. This does not appeal to the gay and 
giddy, but there have been enough who felt the need of 
furnishing stich protection to make and keep 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 


Company 


the greatest organization of its kind in the 

world. For sixty-four years the Mutual Life has protected 

an increasing number of homes, keeping safe the trust and 

paying promptly the money laid aside to provide for “ the - 

home folks” after the unselfish provider himself has de- 
parted. . To-day the same protection is offered to other 
useful men. Are you such? 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies consult our nearest 
agent, or write direct to 


The Mutual Life Insurance 


Company of New York, 
N. ¥. 


Department of 


Classified Advertising 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


ENGLAND CANADA 
ENGLISH LAKES |GLEN VILLA INN 


Route, rail to Windermere, thence coach or 
car e9 miles. The center for ords- 
worth, Southey and Ruskinland. 


‘““ROTHAY HOTEL,” near the 
Church, and Prince of Wales Lake 
Hotel, both strongly recommended by Dr. 
Abbott patronised P by M. King 
Edward The 
Princess Wales. Honeyman’s 


* Bright Days in Merrie England.”’ wae 
for illustrate booklets. Marconigram 
COWPERTHWAITE, 


Imperial Hotel ®usse!l Sauare, 


Central nosition. 350 rooms. i s latest. 
Room and meat breakfast, $1.20. No extras. 


North Hatley, Quebec, CANADA 


One night from New York; no change; 
four urs from Quebec city, on shore o 
beautiful mipesaeipys Lake. 200 Guests. Aver- 


age $3 per Cay $17 oy Golf, Tennis, 
Boating, Bathing, Fishing; beautiful walks 
and drives ; extensive vegetable and flower 


gardens: forest fields and lawns; cool, not 
cold ; malaria and hay fever unknown ; casino 
orchestra. Write for Booklet. 

G. A. LE BARON, Prop. 


AIDSTONE,.—A quiet, attractive old 

homestead; pleasant, airy rooms; sani- 
tary plumbing; good table; grounds adjacent 
forest, lakes, streams. Near village and sea. 
J. STANF FORD, Chester, Nova Scotia. 


LONDON HOTEL 
THAMPTON ROW 

250 guests. Ap’t & Bkft.from $1.25. Dinner75c. 


y O R kK ENGLAND) 


Boarid- 

ing H use. Miss 

HOLLISand EMI ROW EE, 
St. Mary’s minutes from the inster, 


10 minites from the station. 


FRANCE 
Pension Francaise 
P A R Lessons and 


Madame J. Devisse, 14 Rue du Regard, near 
Bon Marché.”” American references. 


CERMANY 


CONNECTICUT 


The Montowese 


Indian Neck, Branford, Conn. 


Open from June to October. The most 
beautiful location on the entire coast. Excel- 
lent bathing and ating. Abundance of 
shade, extensive grounds, picturesque drives 
and good roads. Tennis, golf, bowling, bil- 
liards and music. Hotel accommodates 200. 
Rooms with Pir book bath. Good livery and 
garage. Sen let. 

. BRYAN, Manager. 


Crest View Sanatorium | boa 


Green wich,Ct.—F in all respectst 
home comforts. H. Hitcucock. M.D. 


MUNICH, Pension Waltenberg. 
Hess Str.28. Villa with garden: excellent food: 
sunny rooms, bath; near galleries, best tram 
connection. German and French lessons. 


SWITZERLAND 


LUCERNE 


Hotel Pilatus 


tcf best Do family-house quite, up to 

t position on the lake overloo ing 

arrangements for 
Write for klet. 

W. GEL PKE, Manager. . 


CANADA 


ABENAKIS 
* The Carlsbad of Canada ”’ 


For a healthful, restful, invigorating out- 
ing go to Abenakis Springs, Que., in the 
heart of the French (Country on the &St. 
Francis River, 68 miles from Montreal. 
Unsurpassed boating, — ae fishing, driv- 
ing, tennis. Grand old trees and wide 
porches for those who care more for sent 
than recreation. 
ABENAKIS MINERAL WATER & BATHS 
equal to the most effective waters of the 
celebrated European resorts and a positive 
eure for Rheumatism, Gout, wg} my In- 
somnia, Diseases of the Kidneys, Liver, and 
Stomach. Rates 812 te ie per week, 
Beautiful booklet free. June Ist. 


R. G. Kimpton, Ner. -, Abenakis Springs, Que, 


Lour Lodge and Cottages 
DIGBY, NOVA SCOTIA 


Sasemmotation for over one hundred 
guests. Send for rates and references to 


AUBREY BROWN, Digby, N.S. ; 


Ken Conn.—O 
large rooms, good table, -_ scenery, 
ting, fishing, oa hunting. Adults only. 


TH E E LMS LitehGeld. 


Ideal place for those seekin on} road 
recreation. Mrs. EDSON L. PERKINS. 


UINNATISSETT INN, Thomp- 
son, Connecticut. Opens June 1. 

Write for booklet. Address Lock Box 73, Sta- 
tion A, Boston, Mass. E. A. Follett, Mgr. 


PARK HOTEL 
Winsted, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


Among the hills. Homelike house and 
cooking. Moderate terms. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Carroll. Springs Sanitarium 


40 minutes by trolley, 15 min, by train irom 
Washingto ess G. 
WRIGH Forest Glen, Maryland. 


The Hamilton K sts... 


A modern, home-like hotel on the Amer- 
ican plan; good table; liberal management ; 
splendid location ; convenient to all places o 
interest ; local and long-distance ’ o— in 
rooms. ransients accommodated, $2.50 per 
day and up. Special rates for a prolong 
stay. For and booklet address 

G O. BALL. Proprietor. 


MAINE 


INN and Cottages, 
ILEY’S ISLAND, Me.—Three 
ot eg to ocean or bay, ~ Fine spring water ; 
— sailing. ane ighing. Open 
.. Circular. 
oodland Ave., 


; 


THE HOMESTEAD 
BAILEY ISLAND. ME. 

Sixth season opens June 15. Write for illus 

trated booklet. T. E. Haze._y., Summit, N. 


THE LOUISBURG and Cottages 


Bar Harbor, Me. 


pen July Ist to Santen 26th 
delightful rote], noted for cuisine and 
service. Elevator ths, climate perfect. 
Address E. GERRY BROWN, Rep. ai 
New York office, Town and Country 
Bureau, 28 Fourth Ave., or 
BALCH, Winchester St., Brookline, Mass. 


THE ACADIAN 
CASTINE, ME. 

Rooms with private bath, all modern cop. 
veniences. Always cool. Unequalled facili- 
ties for boating, sailing. and driving. Beau 
tiful walks owen s and by the sea. 
Golf, tennis, vane of amusements. 

easonable Seeee. W. A. Walker, Manager. 


Om CREST, CHINA, MAINE. 
Ten guests. Quiet, restful exclusive. 
Large rooms and closets. y lawns, pure 
water, lake boating and ¥. " Views sent. 


and $6 per week. 


Maine Lakes fis: new house, 


,etc. Send fo 
“ The Oaks,”’ E Me 


CHAMPERNOWNE, Kitten 

Point, Me. Opens early in June. Go 

boating bathing. and fishing. Terms liberal. 
HORACE 


circular. 


PCHELL. Prop. 
OCKMERE HOUSE, Little 
John’s Island, —} 8 miles from 


Portland. Fine scenery ; good board ; s boating. 
bathing,and fishing. Terms $& to $12 per week. 
Cottages tolet. Booklet. G. H. HAmixton. 


YOBBOSSEESONTEE LAKE.- 

For salmon andtrout. Manchester, 
Maine. Write booklet. Hotand cold water 
on all the floors. J. W. EMERY. 


Trout, Black Bass 


THE GABLES 


MT. VERNON, ME. 
summer resort, shores famous 
rece lakes. 
. H. WING, Box 8&7, Roxbury. Mass. 


I 
Bel 


MAPLECROFT 


NORWAY, MAINE. Accommodate 
25. Booklet on application. W. C. HOBBS. 


LODGE and VIC- 
RIA COTTA 


Sprin Oxford, Me. acres lawn. 
forest, Cream and milk from Belmont 
Dairy. water. C. E. Fisner, Prop. 


The Beeches Paris Hill. Maine 


A sanitarium for semi- 


GE, Oxford! 


invalids. Mountain poenery. 900 feet eleva 
tion. Electricity, baths, occupation. 
Dr. CHARLOTTE F. “TAMMO D. 


PROUTS NECK, MAINE 


LEE HOTEL 


Fine View, near bathing beach. Good room 
excellent rd. Address MARGARE 1 
LEE, 197 Spring St., Portland, Me. 


ORK’S CAMPS, Loon Lake, Range 
ley, Me.— Hay fever unknown. Spring 
water. Accommodations first-class. Cuisine 
unsurpassed. Special attention given to fam 
ilies forthe summer. Reduced rates before 
July 10th. Best of reference given. Corre 
spondence solici‘ed. J. Lewis York, Prop, 
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HOTELS AND RESORTS 


A Place for 
Particular People 


¥ One hour from Boston 
by Boat, Rail, or Auto- 
over-Park-Roads. $4.00 
per day; $21.00 per week. 
Special rates for long 
term guests. 
Season June 15 to 
September 9 


& 


THE ATLANTIC HOUSE 


N antasket Beach, Mass. 


J. LINFIELD DAMON, Jr., 


Hotel Thorndike, Boston 


in June. Up-to-date hotel, 


7 hours from New York. 
Pine and balsam air. 


hare and deer shooting. 
Golf and tennis. 


drives and rambles. Garage. 


INCOMPARABLE SUNAPEE 


‘ 
OO-NIPI PARK LODGE and Cottages open 

1,200 ft. above sea, | 
on New Hampshire’s most picturesque lake, 

Electric light, steam heat, billiard hall, elevators, ‘ 

Private grounds 400 acres. 

Perfect sanitary equipment. { 

Trout, salmon and bass fishing. Grouse, woodcock, ' 

Joating and beach bathing. 

Birds, botany, geology. Romantic { 

New York physician. 

Address fi. G. MARVIN, Manager, NEW LONDON, -N. Hf, 

‘ 


Booklets at Fifth Ave. Hotel, New York Office America’s 
Hotels and Resorts, and at 1180 B’ way. 


Court 


GREENWICH, CONN. 


A summer hotel beautifully eat on a ridge overlooking 
Long Island Sound and commanding an extensive view. 
Simple elegance and refinement throughout. New and 
pect in every detail. Spacious porches, attractive | gia. 

ooms single or en suite, each room having its private 
Capacity limited. 

Only 28 miles from New York. Automobile bus meets all 
trains. 

Season from June 15th to September 25th. 


For rates and illustrated booklet address 
J. F. MACGOWAN, Manager. 
Mr. MacGowan may be seen at Hotel Manhattan, 42d Street 
and Madison Avenue, Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
10.30 A.M. to 4 P.M. 


Lackawanna 


WHERE TO SPEND 
THIS SUMMER 


Railroad | 


what you can see, and 
144 pages, profusely illustrated. 
it contains a clever lit 


26 Exchange Place 


Lackawanna 

road’s booklet “ Mountain 

: and Lake Resorts” will 

tell you how you can go, where you can stay, 

a much it will cost. 

In addition 
tle love story, entitled: 


**A Chase for an Heiress” 
It will be sent for 10 cents in stamps. Address 


GEO. A. CULLEN, General Passenger Agent 
(Dept. 8) \ New York City 


Rail- 


a 


Sagamore Beach, Mass. 


16 Miles from Plymouth Rock 


BRADFORD ARMS 
SAGAMORE LODGE 


Two charming hotels right on the beach. 
Board $12.00 to $17.50 per week. The 
most satisfactory restricted seashore resort 
in America. Send for booklet. 


Cottages To Rent SAGAMORE BEACH CO. 
Lots For Sale 605 Tremont Temple, Boston. 


MAINE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


On the Coast of Maine “miles from 


Good fishing and boating. Terms $7 per week. 
Morton ouse, Round Pond, Me. 


CHRISTMAS 
E. Seashore and country 


HE OCEAN VIEW, PIGEON 
COVE, Cape A Ann, Mass. Opens 
June 15, one of the most Seng ttul resorts on 
the Massachusetts coast otel faces the 
ocean. Booklets. H. W. DUNK LEE, Prop. 


SHORE—ROCK- 
» CAPE ANN, MASS. 


Good and fishing. Cool 

and homebike for fifty suests. Rates $8 and Near beach of 

$10. Booklet. .P.GAMAGE. | Fine “HERBERT A DUNKLEE. Prop. 
GAPE COD 


The Ravenswood 


A private summer residence on the North 
Shore between (Gloucester and Magnolia: 
accommodate x, limited number of guests 
rom May to Oct. 

Mrs. A, B, COOK, Gloucester, Mass. 


MA HUSETTS 


Santuit House 
JAMES WEBB, Prop. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE PINES 


Cotuit, Highlands, Mass. 
Circulars. JOHN A. MORSE, Prop. 


Yottage Content, Nantucket, M 
J+ Equipped with all modern conveniences, 
and comforts of a refined home ;: —— o for 


the accommodation of a few ril 1, 
1907. For further information P O. Box 
635, Nantucket, Mass. 


Ocean View 


200 feet_ from water. bathin 

Patrogage select; limited to 
ap 

ay Engagein advance. 
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HOTELS AND RESORTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Ladies Attention . 
ARE YOU GOING to BOSTON ? 


If so, do you know what the Franklin 
Square. House is? If you do not, you ought 
to. It is a home-hotel in the heart of ton 
tor young women, It has a transient depart- 
ment for all women traveling alone, who may 
need to stop for a few days in the city, or 
who may be coming to the city for purposes 
of study. Itis safe, it is clean, it is cool, 
itis comfortable, its rates are reason- 
able. It you are coming to Boston for a few 
days or a few weeks write to Mrs. ALICE 

GRAY-'l “EELE, Supt., E. Newton Si. 
Botton. pe for particulars and prices. 


Harbor View Sanitarium 


located on the Island of Martha’s 
Vineyard, “ass., offers the attractions 
of the seashore with modern met s 0 
treatment and home comforts. Insane or tu- 
erculosis patients are not received. Opens 
une Ist. LAURA V. GUSTIN- MACKIE, 
. Phy. Mrs. E. G. GUSTIN, Supt. 
P.O. Oak Bluff, Mass. 


TERRACE TOP Shelburne Falls, .Mass, 
in beauty and grandeur. “Airy rooms, ample 


closets, pure spring water, excellent table and 
attendance : refined, accessible. City ref. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Dizxville Notch, N. H. 


(White Mountains) 


The resort where 
“very hot’ means 
75° to 80°, and 
blankets at night. 


‘Splendid trout fishing, 
hunting, camping, horse- 
back riding, driving, auto- 
mobiling, and the most 
charming social life. 

Absolute relief from 
hay fever. 

Open June 29 to Sept. 30. To 
secure rooms early application 
is very important. 


Write for new booklet A, with 
fine lake and mountain views. 


CHAS. H. GOULD, Manager, 
Dixville Notch, N. H. 


Before June 1, 1800 Lehigh Ave., 
Philadelphia 


cA is LIFE 
Robinswo nn, Cottages, and Sleeping 
Pavilions offer unigue advantages. No fogs, 
sultry days, or malaria; elevation 1,150 feet ; 
magnificent views ; fine drives; charm 
ciety ; golf, tennis, pond and hoask ing. 
Rates, $14 up; cottages $150 up. For booklet 
address Manager of Inn, Gilmanton, N. H. 


THE WILL Oo ws 
HAMPTON, N. H 

Has woods beach, best of rooms. Reason- 

able rates for June. Write I. E. Leavitt. 


ASQUAM LAKES | 
The Asquam House 


HOLDERNESS, N. H. 


A high-class modern hotel on Shepard Hill, 
on shore of Asquam kes, commanding a 
view of lakes and mountains that is unsur- 

passed. Driving, boating, fishing. bathing, 
ste. Free from hay fever. Booklets. 

H. F. DORR, Prop. 


oe View Farm, Lake Winne- 
pesaukee, N. H. Good soa 
scenery, spring water, good bath ee 

free. ooklets, KIMBALL, R. F 
Lakeport, 


he Moat Mt. House and Cottage. 
Accommodates 35 to 40 guests. Special 
rates for May, June, and Sept. Golf, tennis, 
croquet, river bathing. Beautiful scenefy ; 
ine grove near house. Modern plumbing, 
ong telephone. Situated on large 
farm. For terms and further information ad- 
dress T.C. EASTMAN, No. Conway, N. H 


THE WALPOLE INN 
will respon May 25 
Fo etc., apply 
Mrs. M. HITCHINGS, Manager. 
COPLEY AMORY, Proprietor. 


NEW JERSEY 
The Wellington ‘orth. 


Beach front hotel. Select and honelite. 
Rooms with bath. No malaria: no mos uitoes, 
Illustrated booklet, B. BIGGS SMITH 


The Salt Breath of the Sea Brings Health 


GALEN HALL ana 
Sanatorium 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

Our elegant new brick building i is now com- 
plete. No more luxurious accommodations 
on the coast. With half an acre of curative 
baths ane pool. Booklet. 

YOUNG, Gen’! Manager. 


THE SAVO CHELSEA, 


City, 
rectly on the beac 7 


Di 
For ms & booklet and terms address 
M. HANL EY. 


. 
Brown s-Mills-in-the-Pines, N. J. 
Driest Climate in the East 
20 miles of beautiful lake front, laid out in 
Cottage and Bungalow sites. Apply at once 
and secure a RG one. Write for a map, etc. 

244 hrs. from New York (78 miles). 


THE INN 


Now open. Very attractive. Booklet. 


NEW JERSEY 


No Hay Fever 


Beach Haven 
N. J. 


On an island five miles at 
sea. You can have entire re- 
lief from Hay Fever and enjoy 
all the pleasures of the sea- 
shore also. 


THE ENGLESIDE 


is a modern hotel home by the 

sea, has private baths, steam 

heat and open fires, and re- 

mains open until October Ist. 
Send for booklet. 


THE ENGLESIDE CO., Inc. 
R. F. ENGLE, Mgr. 


TS TOU RAINE, Oriental Ave., At- 

lantic City, N. > Overlooking the ocean. 
A most attractive p ace to realize full benefit 
of a sojourn by the sea. YER “HOMAS, 


IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 
DELIGHTFUL IN SPRING 


Open Throughout the Vear 
Let us send you our booklet. 


PENINSULA 


SEABRIGHT, N. J. 


A select family hotel, on ocean front, Shrews- 
bury River, Pleasure Bay. Morning concerts. 
Evening dances. The reputation is excellent 
covering 25 years. CHARLES H. DepERER. 


Spring Lake Beach 
NEW JERSEY 
the mos most deli the 
most me. 25 guests. inth season 
opens June 1, 1907, Address ies rticulars 
Mrs. L: A. DUNCAN, 


Spring on New Jersey. 


THE COLONIAL 


Spring Lake, New Jersey’ 
JUNE to OCTOBER 
Until May 15th address Winnsboro, S. C. 
Misses VANDERHOOF & REY NOLDS 


WILBURTON HOTEL 


SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J. 


Directly on the sea. Cottage annex opens 
May 29th. A. C. & S. H. Letrcuwortn. 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


he Algonquin “x? 


dirondack Mountains. A popular 
the advantages of living in the 
ost healthful climate in the world, combined 
ith plentiful opportunities for indulgence in 
rts as excellent black bass and 
rook fishing, boating on a lake 
mous for its beautifu clusters of islan 
lf. tennis,music, Booklet tells you more 
pen June 10. JOHN HARDING, Prop’r 


ADIRONDACKS 


Ondawa House 
SCHROON LAKE, NEW YORK 


For booklet and particulars, address 
FRANK C. Batiey, Schroon Lake, N. Y. 


Spa Sanatorium Spa. 


from Saratoga. AYER 


Hotel Ampersand 


* AND COTTAGES 
ON LOWER SARANAC LAKE 


The Ampersand is famed for its health- 
ful and invigorating climate, absolute 
exemption from may fever and malaria, 
inspiring scenery, delightful walks, per- 
fect golf links, tennis courts, fishing, 
boating, bathing, and superior a. 


W. K. HILL, Mer. 
(late of Hotel Woptmest. New Castle, 


Clifton Springs 
wo 


The Model Health Resort with all the com- 
forts ota home. A resident staff of ten phy- 
sicians, a corps of trained nurses and atten 
ants, experienced in all methods of Medical, 
Surgical, Electrical, and Hydrotherapeutic 
treatments. A bountiful table. Service 
throughout is of the best. Rates conceded 
lowest of any institution giv (ing similar advan- 
tages. Send for booklet 


ltitude 1,571 ft. A noted piace, for health and 
. Rates $2 per day, $10 and $12 per week. 

W nite for folder and particulars. 

. Fenton Parker, Number Four, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 
HE CRATER CLUB 


Mt the Burnham Cottage Settlement, Essex- 
»-Lake Champlain, offers the attractions of a 
autiful lake shore in a locality with a remark- 
le record for re to families of 
finement at ve oderate rates. The club 
ords an excellent plain table and accom- 
bodation. The boating is safe, there are at- 
active walks and drives, and the points of 
bterest in the are easily access- 
ble. References requ . -For ntcemenye 
dress Miss LA DDand Miss COGSW E Le 
lub Mers., 62 Clinton Ave., Jamaica, N. 


urricane Lodge ADIROM. 


and Cottages 

House quiet, comfortable, 
ide 1,760 ft., 900 ft. above and overlooking 
e Keene Walley. Terms $14 to $23 per week. 
pecial low rates for June and for parties 
ming for the summer. Write for booklet. 

The cottages oa connected with the Lodge are 
ely furni ed, hot and cold water, baths, ex- 
nsive verandas, etc. Address G. H. Stevens, 
anager, Hurricane, Essex Co.. N. Y. 


ADIRON DACKS 


AYLOR HOUS 


AND COTTAGES 
beautiful Schroon 
omelike and select. 
lor — and Booklet address 
C. F. TAYLOR, Jr., Manager 
Taylors-on-Schroon, N. Y 


on Lake Placid 
CT- the heart of 
he Adirondacks 
long-established and resort, 
largely by families and jpartics ot friends 
nga charming social life. Many rooms 
(ottages y engaged. Miss I 
urnoam, Mer. For information Miss 
I Titus, nder-Cliff, Lake Placid, N. Y. 


Cirondack Mts. “Hoss 


18th Season 
A» ideal mountain resort for families. In 
© Hoquet Valley. Special rates for June 
hk’ Sept. Will mail booklet on application. 
a. rty Bros., Props., Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


IN THE ADINORDACKS 


<iner House cnateaicay Lake 


Address for booklet 
. KIRBY, Bannerhouse, N. Y. 


> 


180 Broadway, cor; St..N.Y. Sanitariam, Cliften Springs, ¥. Y. | 
enton House Adondacks The Gleason 


Health Resort 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


All forms of baths, electricity, massage: 
elevation 1,000 ft. Fine climate; all modern 
conveniences. Dr. JOHN ©, F ISHER, 
resident ph sician. Write for booklet to 
Edwar Gleason, Prop. 


Point Woods 


GREAT SOUTH BEACH, 
Seven at se 

Cotta 

‘Se. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ocean House. 
Supt., McDonoualt 


SUNSET CAMP 


and Cottages. Write for booklet and 
New York, brooklyn, and other reterences. 
R. BENNETT, Prop., Raquette Lake, 


THE PINES, Skaneateles, New 
l York. Home for 
kasily reached by electric raliway end for 
illustrated booxlet. Dr. SUSAN J. TABER. 


~NEW YORK CITY 


HOTEL EARLE 


103-105 Waverly Place 
One door from Washington Square North. 
Most convenient location in 
NEW VORK 
E ntirely New Hotel. Just Completed 


Room wit PRIVATE Batu, $1.50 per day. 
Same robm, with meals, $3.00 per day. 
Send for printed matter. Davin H. Knorr. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Spend Your Vacation 
on a Ranch 


Live on horseback in the pure air of the 
Bad Lands. See the riding, roping. brand- 
ing, and breaking of horses. anch life is 
very interesting, it is so out of the usual. 
cbs n May Ist. Felder on requ 
TER TRAIL RANCH, Medora, W. D. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CHARMING COTTAGE 


Open June 6 
AT BLUE RIDGE SUMMIT 


Apply to Mrs. VY ANCEY. owed 8th St., 
N.V Washington, bc 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Easton Sanitarium ofthe nervous 


or mentally ill. Superior ski skilled 
care. Visit here before Selecting a pla se- 
where, or call up Dr. Kinney for partionhnns, 


’Phone 1661, Easton, Pa 

THE LONG VIEW 
POTTSTOWN, PA. — Highest point 

“near Philadelphia. Booklet on application, 


ERNERSVILLE, PA. — THE 

SUNSET—A mountain health resort. 

Fine climate.Convalescents and 
Booklet. $10 and up oper week 

Mover, M D., Mountain Sunset P. Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND 


HOPEWORTH 


SANITARIUM 
Bristol, R. I. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
On shore of Narragansett Bay 
NO INSANE 
W. C. CANFIELD, M.D, 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


Two Doors from Bellevue Ave. 
The Robinson, and The Margaret 
All modern i mprovements. Week end par- 
ties aspecialty. Address Madame Rosinson. 


Weekapaug Inn 


Directly on the ocean. Alwa ays cool. —~— 
ing, restful spot. Tennis, golf, fishing, boat 
ing, touring care fresh sea 

F. UFFUM, ¥ W eekapaug, R. I. 


VERMONT 


\HESTER, Vt.—The Maples. De- 
lightful summer home. Pure water, bath, 

‘hot and cold: piazza, croquet, fine roads. 
‘Terms reasonable. The Misses SARGEANT. 


VALLEY VIEW FARM ,Dorset., 


Select family house, centrally located in the 
heart of the Green Mountains. Excellent 
table and modern conveniences. Private liv- 
ery connected. References. R. F. D. daily. 

Mrs. WILLIAM KELLEY. 


VIRGINIA 


VIEW COTTAGE, Buckroe 
ach, Va., on Chesapeake Bay .c 

to Exposition Grounds. 2 miles from Old 

Point. Trolley and ferry connections. Accom- 

tes GU. Mrs. J. C. Outten, Hampton, Va. 


Algonquin Hotel Pa Va. 


refined, perma- 
nent hotel.of modern aipment accommo- 


dates 250. European p Excellent café. 
Cars to Jamestown ee x ithe grounds pass 
the doors. WM. OY ER, Manager. 


Bright View 


Delightful Winter home. Modern conven- 
1ences, hot water heat, sun gallery over 
ing Hampton Roads. Iilustrated circular. 


Warm Springs ®“%% 


are now open for For 
terms address — OHN L. EUBA 
Bath Co., Va. 


APARTMENTS 


For Rent inonths. 


AND AIRY. simply furnished 
RIMENT.  Gond 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


SUMMER CAMPS 


SUMMER CAMPS 


SUMMER CAMPS 


Camp WILDWOOD 
. Where Boys Really *Camp Out” 


MOOSEHEAD LAKE 
MAINE 
June 24—September 2 


Camping, cruising, fishing, land and water 
sports, un er the personal supervision of col- 
lege men of strong charatter, refinement and 
sympathy with boys. Small parties will camp 
out with licensed guide and counselors in the 
heart of the Maine woods.’ Manual training, 
tutoring, and musicifdesired. For catalogue 
address SUMNER R. HOOPER, 

Morristown, New Jersey. 


WILDMERE 


(Sebago Lake Region, Maine) 
The kind of vacation that 
does g ountain 
climbing, canoeing, fish- 
ing—the life a boy loves. 
Coaching trip through the 
White Mountains. Super- 


vision and companionship 
of college-bred leaders and 
masters. Tutoring it de- 
sired. Eighth season be- 
gins June 27th. Booklet on 
request. IRVING L. WOOD- 
MAN ,Ph.B.,Adelphi Acad. 
emy, Brooklyn, 


Lake Winnipesaukee 


Fourth 


Camp wana 
‘for GIR 
New nee White Mountains. 


season opens July 6. Rowing, swimming, 
athletics ; instruction optional. 
The Misses BLAKE, 127 W. Séth St., N. Y. 


Summer Vacation School for Boys 
In the Hills of West Chester Co. 
Opens June 24, 1907. Fishing, swimming, 

tennis, horsemanship. Trips to points of 

" out of door life that appeals to the 

Home influences and constant super- 


Tutoring if des ired, 
information address W. H.C. LY 
Trinity School, Elmsford, Ne ew i ork 


OQUAGA LAKE, N. Y. 
(Catskills). Boys 8-18. 7th year. Athletic 
sports, manual training, nature study, tutor- 
ing—all by specialists. Supervision entirely 
by teachers. House or tent. Open 

. Regular season July and August. 

125, Illustrated booklet. Carvin L. Lewis, 
A.M.., 107 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone, 1251-L Prospect. 


CLOYNE. GAMP for Boys 


Wi Hunthgto ountains, under di- 
rection D Hunt n, Head + Cloyne 
New Rt. and Mr. S. E. 
Balch, Plymouth, H. for any 
period. Number limited. June Ist to Sept.25th. 


Birchmont Summer Camp 


For Girls and Young Wqmen 
EAST WOLFEBORO, N. H. 
Located on the Samous Governor Went- 

worth estate on Lake Wentworth. A genuine 
camp under experienced supervision, with 
specially constructed buildings and tents, 
Personal instruction in literary subjects and 
out-door occupations as desired, Nature 
study, boating bathing, sports, and sight- 
seeing. let for the asking. Address 
either of the directors, Mr. and \ rs. AMBRIE 
66a ‘Fayette St., Cambridge, Mass. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 


CAMPING 


Spend your summer vacation with me, 
Camping Out in the Yellowstone Nat’! 
Park and the Teton Mountains, Wyo. 
The best way. The inexpensive way. 
Sixth season. Limited parties. 

Rev. R. C. BRYANT, Rockford, Ill. 


Camp Burroughs 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
(Named for John Burroughs) 


Beautiful site bordering Gar Lake for 
4 mile. Bungalow and other buildings. Fine 
assembly room with great fireplace. arm 
bathing on sandy beach, gradual slope. 3) 
lakes within 10 miles. Miles of forest. Best 

ting and fishing. Tennis ene ll. 
30 boys. _ For all facts address J R. CAMP- 
BELL, P. O. Box 108, Essex Fells, N. ~. 


CA 


Summer Campy (Camp Rockland) 
of the Rockland Military Academy is 
located on a Lake, in the White 
Mountains, N. H. Parents wishing a 
place where their boys will be safe, nara 
instructed may address E. E. PRench, A 
5 Seminary Hill, West Lebanon, N. H. 
Simmons, 35 Toxteth St., 


CAMP ST. REGIS 
Upper St. Regis Lake in the Adirondacks 
A select summer camp for boys, situated in 

the most delightful and beautiful spot in the 

Adirondack woste. Boating, fishing, moun- 

tain climbin ball, tennis. Tutoring in 

all branches college graduates. 

For particulars address Alfred C. Robjent, 

Lawrenceville School, Lawrencev “ile. N. J. 


EAST JAFFREY, N. H. 


Camp Quinebaug 


Fourth season. Address Tueo. H. Tart, 
1 Avon Pi., Cambridge, Mass., or Cuas. E. 
STRATTON ‘30 Linnaean St. .Cambridge, Mass. 


Camp Ossipeefor Boys 
(Lake Ossipee) 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
For Tutoring or Recreation. Summer term 
opens June 24 ($150, $225). Winter term 
opens Oct. 1 ($700, $800). Bungalows, assem- 
bly halls, stabies, tents, electric lights, steam 


Camp for Girls 


Canaan, N. H. Un- 
der the care of two Bos- 
ton teachers. Miss E. F, 


heat, launch, sail boats, saddle and drivin 
horses, coaching an ‘roughing trips, 

creamery, farm. Trips to Canada James- 
town Exposition, ye offered. Iilus- 


trated prospectus. Appointments made in 
York and Philadefphia. 
. B. YOUNG, B. A. A, Club, Boston. 


“OLD HOME” 
DAMARISCOTTA, ME. 
Outing for Girls under fifteen. Personal 
supervision by experienced teachers. Rates 
moderate. Miss &. Hiscock, Quincy, Mass. 


CAMP SO HIGH 


In the Adirondacks. Long Ben, St. Law- 
rence County, . In the depths of the 
forest. Canoe trips, pack basket and: trail ; 
fishing, nature study under eomege men and 
expaencen Bookle 

E.S IT Be 


CAMP CHESTERFIELD 


FQR BOYS 
fake Spofford, N. H.) 

All the advantages of the ordinary boys’ 
camp with many of its own. Read our ros- 
péctus eeeecy you make plans for your boy’s 
summe 


Principal. E. B. SMITH. Brattleboro, Vt. 


ADIRONDACK CAMP 


For Boys under sixteen 
Lake George. Season, July I—Sept. 7 


A remarkably successful camp. Booklet 
explains why this camp angeais to boys and 
rents. Address ELIas Brown, A.B., 
481 West St., York City. 


KEEWATIN for Boys in in 
the Wisconsin Wodds. Experi. 
enced teachers and g. sate men. Athletics, 
canéein die ponies: 
older bo totorn camp 
AN 


Booklet KENDRE 
“17 St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
CAMP OXFORD 
A superior Summer Camp f 
** My son’s are all 


Maine 

season 

let. Address A. ALDWE 


CAMP CHOCORUA 
In the WHITE MOUNTAINS 


A summer camp and schoo! for boys, seven 
yearsup. Ladiesin charge of Junior Depart. 


ment. Special aibention to boys backward in 
Sixth s S. Davipson, 
»M.A., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Real Summer Camp for Boys 
Camp Located inthe Pines at Lake 


Winnecook! No Aosguitoes. 

Winnecook — supplied from own farm. 

t 

Unity,Me. boughs, Hor booklet addres 

Camp Wonposet 

A private camp for boys, BR on the 

shore of the lake. An ideal spot fora ae . 
spend the summer. t references. 


ighes 
information apply to RO. RO RT TINDAL 
31 Fast St 


Forest Hill Camp 


Amidst the foothills of the Ranges. 5 
son is from July 3d to August 28t diovan 


George Dudley Church, Farmington, Maine 


Wyonegonic Camps 


For Girls { Bridgton, Maine 


Illustrated booklet on application. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Coss, Cambridge, Mass. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL | 


Health in the Hill Tops 


of Orange, Sylvan, and Delaware 
Counties, N. Y., on the main line a 
ranches of the New Y ork, On- 
tario & Western Ry. 
If you are seeking a SUM ME R HOME 
for your family in a region of absolute 
EALTH AT MODERATE COST, 
2,000 feet above the sea, with pure air, pu 
water, pure milk, no malaria or mosquit” 
and within Three Hours’ Ride from Nee 
York—a country heartily recommended ty 
physicians—then send cents for t 


the w the SUPE or call and get free at o 

below the LY ILL 

ages. It gives a list of aon 1,000 Hotels, 
arms, Boarding Houses, with their 

location, ‘came of board, facilities, attractions 

&c. Vacation Bureau at 425 Broadway, 


IN NEW YORK~—141, 425, 1180, 1354, 1 
Broadway, 45 Nassau St., 287 4th Ave., 2 
Ave., 2798 3d 105 West 225 

182 5th Ave., Ticket offices, Desbross 
eo West 42d St. ‘ferries, 5 Beaver St., Jour 
nal Information Bureau, Columbus Circ 
59t .» Eagle Information Bureau, 

ast 2 

IN BROOKL Y N—4 Court St. : 479 N 
trand Ave., cor. Macon St.; 390 heed ay: 
Eagle Information Bureau. 

On May 2th and 30th excursion tickets 
reduced rates will be sold at 425 Broadway 
ong Broadway, 105 West 125th St., 56 Beay 

4 Court st. Brooklyn. Weehawken a 
at offices, giving an opportunity of pet 
sonally selecting a summer home and al: 
enjoying a day’s fishing in this delight 
region. T.ckets good May 3th 
May 3ist DERS¢ 

Traffic Manager St N.) 


EV. and MRS. N. B. CHESTE 
Caldwell, N. J., will conduct se! 
rty. Scotland to Italy, ten weeks, $5 
est of everything. Thorough sightseei 
Travel free trom care, Apply pre~ otly. 
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‘ THE. OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


EUROPE 


SIXTY TOURS 


iaine HM Tours de Luxe and_ shorter vacation 
tours, inclusive fares 
$150 TO $1195 
to 8) Days. All Routes including 
VA Mediterranean and North Atlantic. 
NS Membership Limited, 
AROUND THE WORLD 
vard ing ¥ih Annual Series of Select Parties for 
IDSON, Grand Tour of the World leave from 
September to January. 
« ton THOS. COOK & SON 
uitoes New York (3 Offices), Boston, Philadel- 
n farm phia, Chicago, San Francisco, etc. 
Tt 135 Offices Abroad. 
Mas. Cook’s Travelcrs’ Checks Pay- 
able Everywhere 
Lake, 
the 
boy to A Tramp Among 
YALE the Alps 
If you want ¥9 ur boy to pore e an ideal vaca- 
tion write to Professor IEREGG, 
np Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
flhe University Prints 
ddress Binclude 1,500 subjects on Greek and Italian 
Maine ( cent each. Sendatwo cent stamp 
or catalo 
BURE AU ‘OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
Ips 20 Trinity Place. Boston, Mass. 
ine BRAYMOND & WHITCOMB’S 
ALL TRAVELING 
) a OUR EXPENSES INCLUDED 
25 Union Square, N. Y. 
Cravel Lovers’ Cour 
OPS pene 20 to August 31—Rey. ‘(and Mrs.) 
Nason, Wilmington, Delaware, will 
nd ond hed a select party. Art ‘Galleries, Muse- 


ums, Churches, Antiquities of Italian Cities. 
Steamer trips on Italian and Swiss Lakes and 
Rhine. Excursionsin the Alps. Interestin 


[OME verman cities of ine. vaint Holland. 
; Relgium. The inexhaustible treasures of 
IST, Paris and yndon. By coach and boat through 
r, pu he English and Scottish Lakes and Tros- 
uiteesmpachs. Cathedrals, Abbeys, Castles, Walled 
Negiilowns, Historic Homes. TEN WEEKS 
ied typ usive. Few vacancies. Apply at once. 


on 12th year. Continental tour 
Europe British S2days. Fall tour 
of ritish Isles and Spain. 
ev. M. M. KUGLER, Cincinnati. O. 

“N vaLondon & North Western Ry. 
4, (ENGLAND) 


POPULAR TOURIST ROUTE 
hester, Leamington, Stratford-on-Avon, 
xf Sp En a Lakes, Scotland, Wales, etc. 
ecia ress Vestibuled Trains 
ER Poor (Riverside) to LONDON 
on arrival of steamers from America. 
Dageage (Hold) checked N. Y. to London. 
ul information, Folders, Guides, etc. 
. WAND, 287 Fitth Ave. 


kets Sel 
Select two 

UROP months’ sum- $250 

on a mer tour. 


‘ours at lowest rates from 70 up. 
Brivish Hollan France, 


. Isles, Belgium, 
htt wézerland, Germany, Austria, Turkey, 
toh rece, and Italy. For details apply NOW. 
ev. L. D. TEMPLE. Watertown Mass. 
UR P ‘Two vacancies 
TER left in a select 


party of eight 
peroned by a professor ond wife experi- 

nced in European travel. Everything first 
*s. Cost $1,000. Best references required. 

particulars address 945, Outlook. 


CHATEAUX 
of FRANCE The most enchanting 


by-way of Europe; a rural route through the 
land of poppies and troubadour romance. 
Sail May 25th and June 2h, 


CATHEDRALS Epslish 
of ENGLAND 


of course: 

then the less well 
known Valley of the Wye, the mountains and 
castles of Wales. Lectures on English ys 
art, and literature. Sail May 25thand J une 5 


BOTH THESE interesting tours and | 


many others are out. | 
lined in our Announeement of Uni- 
versity Tours. Write for it. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
2) Trinity Place, Boston 


HOLIDAYS in ENGLAND 


Send 4 (pestage) for for illustrated book 
entitled England,” 
describing ath ral Pilgrim 
Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson Distficts, 
and the arwich Route, twin screw 
Steamship Line, England to the Continent 

General Agent 


Creat Eastern of of England 
362 Broadway, New York 


Mi Weldon, who has 

Foreign had unlimited experience 
in ‘Euro an the 

Travel Orient, will return May 
16th and will chaperon a few hest'r ladies 
est 


abroad.this summer, Very highes 
ences. Address Madison 
or Morgan, Harjes & Co., Paris, jaa 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Unique 3 months’ tour in and around 
the great Southern continent, visiting all 
great rivers, cities, and regions of scenic 
and historic interest. Aw entirely new 
fielA for pleasure travel. Select party 
leaves New York July 3. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York, Boston, Phila., Chicago. étc. 


Travellers in Europe 
Couriers versed in archxology, history, 
and authorized by the Italian Gsovernment,can 
apply to Roman Couriers’ Society, 

ome, Italy. Telegrams, “Curieclub,”’ Rome. 


Europe !!you 8 Countries 


join a particularly attenetio’ tour at a reason- 
able rate apply at once to 355, Outlook. 


Exceptional Tours 


595. 


ou 


73 to 8&8 days, 12 countries, $360 to 
ia Gibraltar, June June 
29, ‘Koenig Albert.” All curope, 
including Vienna and Berlin al, 17—reverse 


route—lower Sth year. Illustrated 
book; map. W. Johneun, 917 Madison 
Ave., Baltimore, Mi. 


A NEW 
Independent Travel 


Save money, save trouble. Join exclusive 
American Travel Club, Wilmingtean, Delaware 


Associated Travel 


E xclustve Membership. Smtail P 


italy to Scotland. $580. 73 days 
Italy to E oe uly 2. $250-$350. 48-60 cays. 
Scot. to Italy. June 27. $525-$580. 9-10 weeks. 


Northern Europe pe yy $250-$265. 40-45 days. 
American Travel b, Wilmington, Delaware 


TRAVEL SCHOOL Wilmington, 


Italy to England. July2. Twomonths. $400. 
Recreation, I'ravel, Lectures. Apply promptly. 
and 


Automobile Tour Fygneh a: 


Byways. A unique opportunity. H. W 
Dunnine & Co.,. 101 Cong’l House, Boston. 


Going to Europe? 
Two months’ tour, July 2, $400. Special tour 
to Greece, June 19. Information about other 
tours. Dr. A. S. Cootey. Auburndale, Mass. 


Summer in Europe 


American lady and gentleman living abroad 
w.ll act as escort to small party. Itinerary, 
length of trip, etc.. as party desire. Address 


8,236, Outlook. 
Prof. Euro- 


DR. FLICE History, 


Syracuse (N. asain con- 
duct select TRAVEL-STUDY CLU 
England to Italy. June-Sept, $475. Lectures 


Europe. $400. Why not Miss ivernatl’s 
rivate party? Nap es on. Soot 
extension. Sail July 4 nte for itin- 


~ Highland Station, Putcam Co... N.Y; 


erary. 


Yauch our Steam 
acht is a de- 
ligheful summer 


TO 
PA LESTINE shall 


disembark at Port Said, at Jaffa. ay 
visiting Cairo, Jerusalem, Damascus, = 
vicinities without the discomforts of ‘long 
overland journeys. Sail June 29th. 


MIDNIGHT 
SUN 


CAPE. 


summer tour. Sail 


The fiords, moun- 
tains, glaciers. and 


quai 


An interesting and restful 
Jane. ne 20th. 


Write for Special Annoencements of Tours. 


H. W. DUNNING & co 
101 Cong’! House Bowgn 


EUROPE 


ladies sai ing July 3d 
Unusual totr for $425; 64 days eras cabins. 
Miss Barsour, 29 East 29th Y. City. 


Eager Tours 


TO EUROPE 


A leisurely itinerary with the best of ac- 
commodations ; a small congenial group of 
fellow travelers ; the tor thes direction of 
an experienced conductor ; theseare features 

of the Eager Tours. ~——_ lt tell 
you just how much this penne. AGER 

ours, 300 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


TO TOURISTS 


A prominent physician wishes to eqevespend 
with persons or invalids who are paoging 3 
visit to EULODE, particularly to t 
the Midnight Sun and Switzerland, = 
he coming summer, and who wish to have 
the company and care of a medical attendant. 
Alphae, Drawer 49, Hartford,Conn. 


EUROPE and ORIENT 


26th season of uninterrupted suc- 
cess. Comfort and leisure. 
a 


ough sughtseet under 
guidance. L forties. 


ements first-class. 
Dr.a D Ss. PAINE, 
148 "Ridge St., Glen Falls, N. Y 


eae JAPAN 


SPEND YOUR VACATION in the 
ORIENT. Sail from Seattle June 2ist. 
Return to Seattle October 3rd. 
Write for announcemen 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
2 Trinity Place, Boston 


Old World Tours 


Very select rgmis sailing June 29th for Ital 
Leisure and comfort. sightseei 
Best hotels. to 


on history, art, architecture, literature, etc. 


Mr. and DWARD A R PSON. 
80 Warburton Ave., Yonkers, 
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